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WholesaleValue U.S. 
And Canada Cars 
Almost 5 Billion 


Annual Data Book of National 
Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce Issued 
OTOR INDUSTRY LARGEST 


Detroit Has Nearly As Many Cars 
As Chicago; Almost 5,000,000 
Farm Cars 








The National Automobile Chamber of 
ommerce has issued its book of facts 
nd figures of the automobile industry, 
927 edition. It is the eighth annual pub- 
ication of the kind. 

The entire automobile production for 
926 consisted of 4,428,286 vehicles, clas- 
ified as follows: 


uber Of CHEE sok deans enwdis 3,936,933 
Number of trucks aie 491,353 
MME SCETS os. cadueseacecas -. 1,116,265 


MO GATS. ocsscharaantee .. 2,820,668 
Per cent. closed 72% 





The wholesale value of motor vehicles 
ind parts for 1926 was nearly five bil- 
ions, classified in part as follows: 


The official registry of motor vehicles 
or United States was 22,001,393 in 1926, 
onsisting of 19,237,171 cars and 2,764,220 
tucks, 

A few brief facts about the motor ve- 
icle manufacturing business in the 
mted States are thus narrated: 


wets) veseeee OST pee ree $2,089,498,325 
Noes and salaries.......... 657,724,859 
Number employed in car and 

pweck factories) 6.40 <acs<0s 375,281 
umber employed directly in 

see industry 2. donc iecs co 3,365,281 
Number employed directly and 

memirectly: 50 en ee 3,743,781 
Number of motor vehicle 

dealers 


“\perewe ebalnaeten ee 52,592 
Automobile Industry Ranks First 

Of all the industries in America the 
argest, based on wholesale value of prod- 
ct; is the automobile industry. The 


Kholesale value of U. S. industries (1925 
lata) follows: 





1. Motor vehicles 55,805 
. Meat packing ; eras0 aac 91 
. ++ 2,946,068, 

, Fovoleum TOHRING 5... cic 3°374'000,000 
r —_ ty and machine shops 2,233,000,000 
oF nting and publicity..... 2,270,000,000 

s patton $O0GR | es ais k 1,715,000,000 
» Electrical machinery . 1.7! 1,540,002,000 


The number of people directly em- 


bloyed in the auto ind i 
, ustry in 1926 was 
650,281, as follows: 


V vehi 

tor vehicle factory workers.... 375,281 

Tire on, ae factory workers 320,000 
4 se, cng ee eee ee 100,000 

Supplier nile dealers and salesmen 225,000 
ao accessories and parts deal- ‘ 
“a and salesmen ......... 135,000 
See dest siccessee....-+- 125,000 
coei — and salesmen........ 95,000 
Nolet, “MOPS we. 555.5 0e. 450,000 

Professions, Chauffeurs 92022220111 500,000 
asolin truck drivers........ 900,000 


(Continued on page 22) 


PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
145 years of successful business 


World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service :and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 


. 

















Is the fire drill 
gon ough ? 


hot 
‘ Wma 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Every month the most important magazines in general circulation carry a striking 
presentation of the property protection and fire prevention message of this Company. 

National] advertising is an important aid to North America Agents. 
the insuring public the stability of this oldest American fire and marine insurance com- 
pany, its dependability as demonstrated by a 135-year record of met obligations, and the 


good service available through North America representatives everywhere. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


It keeps before 























once were Home Office clerks. 


service. 


What these Philadelphians did, you can do in your locality. Why 
stay in a rut? Why be chained to a necessarily limited compensation ? 
Why not step out and be the master instead of the slave of fortune? 
Vacations are over and Fall and Winter are on their way—the open 


Clerks Climb Ladders! 


About one-half of the members of our great Home Office Agency 
Field work has paid them with financial 
prosperity, mental satisfaction, independence, and the zestful joy of 


season of success in life underwriting. Consider, decide, start! 


We have Field positions for earnest men and women who have 


ambition, intelligence, and industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 

















N. Y. Good Practice 
Committee Halts 
Rumor Complaints 


Rebate and Twisting Ban On 
Charges Arising Out of 
Suspicion Or Hearsay 


WANT ACTUAL EVIDENCE 


Interesting Situation in New York 
Where Ethical Probers Have 
Been Busy 











The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City has issued a statement 
taking an emphatic position respecting 
complaints of rebating and _ twisting 
which pour into the Good Practice Com- 
mittee, announcing that no complaints 
received over the telephone will be given 
any consideration; that there will be no 
recognition of charges unless they are 
backed with “reasonable” evidence; and 
that rumors will be given no credence. 
The statement was issued through Mer- 
vin L. Lane, chairman of the Business 
Practices Committee, and a manager 
here of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Those on the inside say that they hope 
this straight-from-the-shoulder _ state- 
ment will help clarify and improve a 
situation in Greater New York which 
has caused considerable uneasiness, to 
say nothing of some bad feeling. 


The Good Practice Committee 


The situation here is described as fol- 
lows: ‘The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York has a committee which 
has as its functions not only keeping a 
weather ‘eye on the ethics of the busi- 
ness but\ going to the mat with the 
agent under criticism. This means that 
the committee goes gunning for evi- 
dence; hold's hearings, and if convinced 
that the man under fire twisted or re- 
bated the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment is asked to cancel or not to renew 
his license. Upon occasions the commit- 
tee has gone to ithe district attorney's 
office and there Ihave even been court 
fines where rebating has been proved. 
The principal inve Buigator of the asso- 
ciation is Lawrence Priddy +f the New 
York Life, former president of the Na- 
tional Associatiort of Life Underwriters 
and one of the most competent agents 
in America as well as one of the most 
successful, a man \who personally writes 
millions a year and has a remarkable 
entre into the offices of Wall Street 
people. rie 

As an investigator of alleged twisting 
and rebating cases Mr. Priddy has taken 
a leaf from the book of the district at- 
torneys and other, prosecuting officers. 
The procedure is to get all the facts pos- 
sible from the complainant ; then to bring 
the insured before the committee, if pos- 
sible, subjecting him to the keenest sort 
of a grilling; and also to bring the agent 
before the committce. Mr. Priddy is 
not interested in diplemacy or protecting 
of feelings or nerves and he starts to 
get the goods on the agent in hammer 
and tongs fashion. He is after facts. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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A New Way To Arouse Interest 





On First Interview 
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DEFINITE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE REGULAR 
\ DEPOSIT —— 
CLOTHING 
ESTATE BOTH PROVIDE FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT AGE RENT 
EDUCATION 
, ABILITY ; 
REAL ESTATE LUXURIES 
STOCKS BON SAVINGS 
oe eae 





Kstate Building © 


The above chart has assisted in securing a large 
number of good prospects. 


Charts with information regarding its use will be 
gladly furnished to Brokers and Life Insurance Rep- 
resentatives upon request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 


New York Telephone Whitehall 7350 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service” 
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ull Calls Insurance 
preme Human Agency 


DERWRITERS ITS CUSTODIAN 





w Manager of National Association of 
Life Underwriters Contracts In- 
surance With Law 





Roger B. Hull, the new general man- 
er of the National Association of Life 
nderwriters, made his first appearance 
fore life underwriters this week in 
Htimore addressing the association of 
at city. As a man trained in the pro- 
ssion of law he told how he had al- 
aly been fascinated by insurance and 
ve a flattering estimate of the latter’s 
actitioners. 

“Why is it that this task, at once so 
reign to my past experience, and which 
omises to be so exacting in its prob- 
ble demands upon my meagre abilities, 
hs caused me to turn away from the 
raight and narrow practice of the 
w?2” he asked. “What is its challenge? 
is a challenge to something a little 
t higher and a little bit bigger than 
y effort or achievement that has gone 
fore; a task requiring the tapping of a 
burce of power outside of one’s self, for 
s accomplishment. I thought I saw a 
allenge in this work the first day that 
heard about it, way back in May. Now 
know that it has one, and I know, too, 
bme of the reasons for its appeal. 

“The first reason is this: That the 
hief joy in my first few weeks in this 
w relationship has been the. contact 
ith the large-visioned, broad-minded, 
voted leaders of your profession. 


Lawyers 


“And if I may pause to say this: It 
Pems to me that lawyers, as such, have 
mparatively little of the joy and in- 
iration of human association. They 
eet and mingle intimately of course, 
ith their own immediate associates and 
prtners: they share their common pro- 
ssional interests remotely in their city, 
ate or national Bar Associations. But 
he whole realm of their activity, in be- 
een that intimate and that remote as- 
ciation, is too often spent in service 
indered for one client or one industry 
else in the heterogeneous atmosphere 
general practice. 

“I doubt if you men can appreciate, 
herefore, you who have grown up in a 
ofession which has, somehow, a com- 
on bond of fellowship running through 
Which is quite different from that, at 
ast, which [ have encountered in the 
W—I doubt if you can appreciate, the 
Spiration and the impetus that have 
me to me from the handclasp and the 
pressions of friendliness and co-opera- 
on from the leaders in your chosen 
ofession, from coast to coast, and from 
bme-cffice executive as well as from the 
an in the field. If I fail in fulfilling 
€ plans and purposes which they have 
mind for this Association it will be 
miserable breach of faith to those de- 
ted leaders in the insurance world. 
think I have caught from them not 
ly the vision of an almost unlimited 
ture, but an inspiration from the tra- 































p%0 of value of the past. I shall not 
andicapped by any smallness or pet- 
€ss or jealous suspicion of my supe- 


ors or of my associates. The hand- 
Bidens of my success, if I shall attain 
Y, will be the friendliness and the ex- 
aordinary tact and ability of the out- 
anding men in a great profession. It 
, o€ a great satisfaction to work with 
hd for them and you. 
bro _ is the first and the out- 
is nee actor in the challenge which 
at “ig ge holds for me—the differ- 
Re om quality and calibre of the 
workin whom and for whom I shall 
bsiness ami and the representatives of 
x ein industry with whom I hap- 
3 ave been thrown in the past.” 








Mr. Hull said he had spent a great 
many years of his life in surroundings 
where there has been considerable strite. 
Lawyers do meet sometimes in friendly 
co-operation, of course, but somehow 
they never seem to be able quite to for- 
get that their happiest and, indeed, their 
most successful moments have been 
spent in the heat of battle; at the coun- 
sel table, where, as plainly as if placards 
were placed there every morning by the 
court attendants, one side of the table 
is reserved for the plaintiff, the other 
for the defendant,—one set of chairs for 
the affirmative of the proposition, the 
other for the negative. 

“And I don’t mean either, that in the 
underwriting field there is, or should be, 
no room for difference of opinion,” he 
continued. “Collision of ideas is one 
thing. But conflict in the means of ‘ac- 
tion is quite another. Out of the one 
have been born the greatest forward 
movements. From the latter only con- 
fusion and loss result. And that, it 
seems to me, is perhaps the explanation 
of a tremendous amount of lost motion 
for which the legal profession must ulti- 
mately be held responsible. Lawyers are 
too often not content to match ideas 
and to challenge thought; they carry 
their rivalries into the means of action; 
even into the methods of accomplish- 
ment of the undertaking; even unto the 
court of last resort. 

“But somehow I don’t find that same 
combative spirit in the new field of en- 
deavor. Rivalry and competitive effort 
—of course. But less of the snort of 
battle, and more room for the working 
out of the non-competitive, common pur- 
poses and ideals. 

“And so, | want you to know some- 
thing of the personal satisfaction that 
comes to me in being engaged in a work 
where I know that I will have the gen- 
erous help of everyone in an honest ef- 
fort toward friendly co-operation and in- 
telligent co-ordination in this field.” 

The Influence of Agents 

At the end of a period of incredibly 
compressed physical and financial devel- 
opment of the great institution of insur- 
ance he said that the agents who have 
really been the instruments of that great 
remarkable growth now find themselves 
“the responsible leaders and custodians 
of one of the greatest human agencies 
in the world, with_boundless possibilities 
and at the same time involving grave 
responsibilities. Whether you make that 
responsibility the instrument and means 
of a wholly immeasurable usefulness in 
moral, social and economic influence 
rests wholly with you. It is as neces- 
sary to protect the integrity of your 
profession as it is to protect the integ- 
rity of our churches and as necessary to 
develop the quality of your usefulness as 
it is to develop the quality of our 
schools.” 

He sounded a note of warning by say- 
ing nothing is to be gained by simply 
optimistically fostering the belief that 
the crescendo pitch of the growth and 
expansion of American life insurance is 





going to go on from one new high rec- 
ord to another. Constant diligence and 
careful thought are necessary if the ele- 
ments of stability and permanence in 
our prosperity are to endure. 

“Quantity Madness” Deprecated. 


“We might as well, we must, recog- 
nize that there have been some funda- 
mental, some amazing changes, in the 
economic life of this country within the 
past few months, or perhaps we should 
say years, especially anent the adjust- 
ment of the period of post-war infla- 
tion,” he said. “Take for instance the 
marked tendency toward extravagance 
in both public and private expenditure 
and also the undue expansion in instal- 
ment sélling with its accompanying dan- 
gerous extension of credit. Life insur- 
ance must relate and adapt itself to 
these economic conditions and we must 
remember that life insurance is really 
only one manifestation: of American 
thrift and prosperity; that the latter 
has caused the expansion of the former, 
not contrariwise, and that if and when 
the general prosperity index of the coun- 
try begins to change, then there must be 
an adaptation of our own institution to 
those changed conditions. 

“Perhaps it has been true, at least to 
some extent, that during the last few 
years there really hasn’t been in the life 
insurance business much of a problem of 
distribution. Perhaps that is the reason, 
for example, for the present increasingly 
chaotic conditions in our whole Ameri- 
can agency system. You know the school 
of thought to which I refer. But are we 
quite sure, or can the exponents of that 
school be quite sure, that, during the 
next five or ten years that problem may 
not be a very real one? All we can say 
is this, that if and when distribution be- 
comes a real problem, we, the represen- 
tatives of the institution in the field, 
must bear the brunt of its solution, and 
that we are going to be fully fortified. 
When, in other words, we have recov- 
ered from the disease which someone 
has called ‘Quantity Madness,’ and stead- 
iness becomes our prime necessity in- 
stead of speed, we are going to be sure 
that under the spur of that compulsion 
our effort is going to be intelligent and 
our usefulness far-reaching.” 





FROM ONE DAY TO 14 YEARS 





Coverage of New Juvenile Policies of 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 
of Monmouth, IIl. 

In discussing its new Juvenile policies, 
A. W. Barnes of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Association, of Monmouth, Ill. says: 

“Through an extension of age limits 
recently authorized, this association is 
now permitted to write insurance on 
lives from one day to 65 years of age. 
We have been writing from 15 to 59 
years of age heretofore. The Juvenile 
policies cover ages from one day to four- 
teen years. An extension in rates from 
ages 59 to 65 will be forthcoming in the 
near future.” 














110 Fulton Street, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


An Eastern Life Insurance Company has 
an exceptional opportunity for a man 30 
or 35 years of age as a Field Supervisor. 
Must have had actual selling experience and 
also experience in field work. Territory to 
be covered is in Eastern and Central States. 








Box 1067 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York, N. Y. 








An Appeal for Agents 
Made to Colored Men 


ARGUMENTS OF NORTHEASTERN 





Says There Are Not 10,000 Negroes 
With More Than $5,000 Insurance 
On Their Lives 





The Northeastern Life of Newark, N. 
J., a company which has as its officers 
and agents colored men, and which is 
to increase its capital stock to $200,000, 
makes an appeal to colored men to go 
into the work of selling life insurance. 
Its argument is published in the com- 
pany’s agency publication, “The North- 
casterner,” and is a unique presentation 
of some interesting facts. Here is the 
article: 

What will you be doing five years from 
today? What will be your earning ca- 
pacity? Will the work you are doing 
now, tceday, and the work you will prob- 
ably take up later, be fitting you for a 
larger earning capacity five years hence? 

A Plea for Advancement 

To the man who has his own business 
who has finished his profession and who 
is succeeding in his practice, these ques- 
tions do not apply. But to the other 
man—young or old—the man who has 
gone through school and who came out 
without any definite idea of what his life 
work is to be; to the man who left 
school early, attracted by the lure of the 
tips on a Pullman car, or at a beach 
resort, and who never afterwards seemed 
able to do anything else, this question is 
directed: What will you be doing five 
years from today? Will you always be 
a bellman, or a waiter, or a porter? 
There is no disgrace in being either. All 
labor is honorable and some of the 
finest souls in America today exist be- 
neath a waiter’s jacket or a porter’s uni- 
form. 

But you, young men and middle aged 
men with ambition and intelligence, who 
have never had a chance to rise, and 
who have wondered if there was not 
some other line of work into which you 
could go where your worth would be 
appreciated, and where you could make 
a decent living; these questions are di- 
rected to you. 

Have you ever thought of the wonder- 
ful opportunity which the selling of life 
insurance offers? There are over 10,- 
000,000 of our folks in this country; 
there are not 10,000 who have over $5,000 
insurance on their lives. Certainly, no 
one can say there are not 10,000 colored 
men able to carry that much or more. 
There are, as a matter of fact, 10,000 
who are able to carry $25,000 on their 
lives; there are 100,000 men who are 
able to carry $5,000 on their lives; and 
1,000,000 who could pay for $1,000 in in- 
surance. These are stupendous figures, 
but they are true. You are living over 
a gold mine, young man. You are stub- 
bing your toe on a diamond and kicking 
it out of the way. The amount of life 
insurance in old-line companies carried 
by our people is so small, comparatively, 
that insurance books make no record of 
it. But this condition is changing. Col- 
ored people are awakening to the fact. 


FILES SUIT FOR INSURANCE 








Mrs. S. M. Ferris Bases Her Case Upon 
“Legal” Death of Missing 
Husband 


Suit based upon the legal “death” of 
her husband, through his alleged con- 
tinued absence for more than seven 
years, has been brought by Mrs. Susan 
Marie Ferris in St. Clair county circuit 
court, Port Huron, Mich. Mrs. Ferris 
asks that the American Insurance Union 
of Columbus, O., pay her as beneficiary, 
$2,000 insurance carried on her husband’s 
life. The society apparently does not 
believe that the man is dead, legally or 
otherwise, and it has advanced testimony 
to prove that the assured, Selby J. Fer- 
ris, reinstated his insurance in 1923, al- 
though. Mrs. Ferris contends that she 
has heard nothing from her husband 
since 1918. 
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EACHING this climax in his 
presentation he watched a new 
interest suddenly light in their eyes. 


Duty ... obligation ... pride... 
usefulness . . . all these had been 
brought into the interview, but even 
as he talked, he wondered how 
often before these men had been 
subjected to this thread-bare can- 
vass. 


Suddenly he swung his sales talk 
into Perfect Protection. “Thirty- 
five in every hundred living 
policy-holders receive benefits every 
year!” A crisp idea . . . new and im- 
pelling ... tangible ... actual... 
convincing. ' 

The reaction was instantaneous 


“and gentlemen, every year this 
policy pays thirty-five accident 
and health claims to every 100 


policy-holders” 


and the deal closed a few moments 
later. 


The average man appreciates his 
obligations. He is proud of those 
near and dear to him. He realizes 
the many uses to which life insur- 
ance can be put. 

But, the insuring public is essen- 
tially selfish, for men are so con- 
stituted! 

How often your prospect has 
balked your most powerful argu- 
ments because you could not show 
how he, himself, would benefit! 

Perfect Protection Men from 
coast to coast are subject to no such 
barrier to sales efficiency. Accurate 
records maintained by the most rep- 






resentative among them over fifteen 
years, show that from 25% to 40% 
of their life insurance sales have de- 
pended solely on the powerful pull- 
ing power of the Perfect Protection 
Policy. 

This policy, originated by the 
Reliance Life, is intended for the 
discriminating buyer, entitled to his 
own convictions, who thinks of in- 
surance in terms of self benefit. 


Furthermore, the flexibility and 
adequacy of Perfect Protection 
meets every requirement of the un- 
derwriter intent on providing the 
highest and most advanced type of 
personal protection to those he 
serves. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more life insurance” 


Write today for the booklet, “Selling Perfect 
Protection,” which gives other important rea- 


sons for Perfect Protection popularity. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO.’ of PITTSBURGH - FARMERS BANK BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The New President Of The Mutual Life 


)avid F. Houston’s Long and Useful Career Touching Many Vital Points in Life of Nation; Brief Review 
of Important Constructive Periods of His Busy Career; How He is Regarded by 
Former Associates 


David F. Houston, former university 
esident and cabinet officer, and a mem- 
pr of the board of overseers of Harvard 
niversity, took office on Thursday of 
st week as the new president of the 
utual Life. 


His entrance into top executive ranks 
f life insurance brings to the insurance 
pbmmunity not only one of the most in- 
resting personalities in the country but 
man who has been a decidedly con- 
ructive force in the history of the na- 
on. A scholar who combines with cul- 
re the ability to see things on a big 
ale and to get things done, he was de- 
tibed in the New York “Times” at the 
me of his election to the presidency of 
e Mutual Life as a man with “a re- 
harkable grasp of detail and a keen pene- 
ation of mind.” 
The Vital Contacts 

Mr. Houston’s contacts have been with 
he vital forces of America—schools, col- 
eges, law, farms and farmers, medicine, 
ood roads, the great Federal Reserve 
Banking System, public utilities and food. 
t will thus be seen that he brings to that 
enerable and powerful giant, the Mutual 
ife, an experience in the world of af- 
airs which will not only be of advantage 
0 that company, but will be helpful to 
¢ insurance business as a_ whole. 
oupled with this is an agreeable, com- 
anionable and sincere personality and an 
cquaintance with national and interna- 
ional leaders among men. He is not a 
tanger to life insurance as for some 
ears he has been a director in and a 


ember of the finance committee of The 
Prudential 














Mr. Houston was born in a region of 
‘orth Carolina which has had consider- 
ble luck in rearing celebrities. Andrew 
ackson first saw the light of day in a 
ome seven miles from where Mr. Hous- 
jon was born, James K. Polk was born 
ma house four miles away and “Uncle 
oe” Cannon, for years Speaker of the 
ouse Representatives, also was a 
ative of the neighborhood. 
His Work As An Educator 


Moving to South Carolina, Mr. Hous- 
on attended South Carolina College, 
haping his work towards law which he 
resired to study from the time he was 
MN years old. After finishing his course 
South Carolina College he was offered 
Position in the college and did a year 
br two of graduate work. His work of 
struction was in classic languages. 
fter studying law in a lawyer’s office for 
WO years he took charge of schools in 
partanburg, S.C. They were rather de- 


ppidated and he did a lot in building 
hem up. 















After three years in this work he re- 
gned to enter Harvard Law School. In 
lew of recent events it i 
hote that at th 
[r, Houston 
eople in the ¢ 
local insur 


i 
s interesting to 
e time of his resignation 
was offered by influential 
ommunity the presidency of 
ance company which had 


been started in South Carolina. Although 
the salary was attractive Mr. Houston 
preferred to go to the law school. 

Soon after arrival in Cambridge he 


deemed it wise to widen the scope of his, 


knowledge by studying in the Graduate 
School of Harvard and his choice of sub- 
jects was significant in view of his sub- 
sequent career. Economies, finance, 
banking, government and history were the 
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topics selected. After three years in the 
Graduate School he was offered a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Texas 
where he attracted such favorable atten- 
tion that he was asked to organize the 
duties of the deanship, a new position, 
and became the first dean of that univer- 
sity. Four years later he was asked to 
take charge of the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts of Texas which he 
did. 

All through Mr. Houston’s career peo- 
ple have sought him out to handle posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility and about 
1905 he was asked to take the presidency 
of the University of Texas. He filled 
that position until 1908 when he was made 
president of Washington University in St. 
Louis. His work in St. Louis as in Texas 
was noteworthy and while at Washington 
he aided in organizing the medical school 
of the college which has been a great 
success. 

Called to Washington 

It was in 1913 that Mr. Houston was 
called to Washington by Woodrow Wil- 
son where he served with great distinc- 
tion in two Cabinet positions, first as 
Secretary of Agriculture and then as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He was also 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
and of the Farm Loan Board. During 
the war he was a member of the Council 
of National Defense. 

The Department of Agriculture during 
the regime of Secretary Houston was pro- 


gressively administered and came to the 
relief of farmers and planters in many 
ways in addition to handling effectively 
problems arising from the war. 

One of the measures put into effect dur- 
ing the Houston administration was the 
Cotton Futures Act. Another was the 
Grain Grades bill which gave the farmers 
standards on which they could trade. The 
Co-operative Agricultural Educational ex- 
tension measure, commonly designated 
the County Agent Act, had as its object 
placing of experts in every agricultural 
county in the union for the purpose of 
aiding the farmers in many ways, such as 
applying the best scientific methods. This 
was a joint agency of the land grant col- 
leges and the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The Federal Aid Road Act was also 
far reaching. When that act was passed 
only five or six states in the Union had 
a simple highway agency, the rest having 
local agencies. In most places dirt was 
periodically being thrown into the road. 
Probably the nation had the worst roads 
in the world. This act changed all this. 
It provided for Federal appropriation 
made available to the various states if 
each state would create a central highway 
agency, appropriate at least an equal sum 
of money for construction and agree to 
maintain the roads. The act provided 
that no money should be expended except 
on the plans, specifications and contracts 
previously mutually agreed upon between 
the state central highway agency and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In eighteen 
months after the passege of the act every 
state had complied with it, had a central 
highway agency and was ready to spend 
from two to four times as much money 
as was required. It is generally believed 
that the United States now has the best 
roads in the world. 

The Department of Agriculture then 
created a Bureau of Markets to help get 
economic information to the farmers, 
their most difficult problems being in that 
field which had previously been neglected. 


The Food Problem in World War 
Period 

The biggest problem facing the nation’s 
leaders in the World War period, how- 
ever, was that of food production. So 
great was the demand for food coming 
from all parts of the world that it was 
up to America to help keep up the supply 
with all the resources at its command. 
Secretary Houston called a meeting of 
the leaders three days before this nation 
entered the war and at that conference 
there were worked out plans to meet the 
situation which turned out to be so effi- 
cient that it was not necessary to amend 
them. As a result of this conference the 
farmers were asked to increase their 
acreage of leading cereals by approxi- 
mately 42,000,000 acres, wheat being the 
crop most wanted. The farmers rose to 
the situation and hit 49,000,000 acres over 
what the crop had been, and that despite 
the fact that one million farm boys were 


in the armed forces of the nation. Farm- 
ers and ranchmen were also asked to in- 
crease the number of animals by 28,000,- 
000 head, which was done. There was no 
shortage of food during the war. 


Notable Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. Houston was a member of the 
committee which organized the Federal 
Reserve System, arranged the Districts 
and selected the locations for the banks. 
This great banking system makes panics 
impossible and has been the finest kind of 
stabilizer of finance that the economic 
world has yet seen. .Mr. Houston was 
chairman ex-officio of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He passed through that 
difficult period in the Treasury—part of 
1920-21—when the operations were of 
tremendous volume and size. The tax re- 
ceipts alone for the last year he was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury were six billion 
eight hundred million dollars. © 

While in Washington Mr. Houston 
demonstrated that he was an unusually 
good discerner of talent, his appointments 
being excellent. One of the young men 
he appointed who went far is S. Parker 
Gilbert, whom he made fiscal assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, succeed- 
ing Russell Leffingwell, now in the J. P. 
Morgan house as a. partner. Mr. Gilbert 
is now chief reparation agent under the 
Dawes plan. 


Financial Vice-President of A. T. & T. 
In 1921 Mr. Houston joined one of the 
greatest financial institutions, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. His title 
has been financial vice-president and he 
was in charge of accounts and finance. 
He was also made president of the Bell 
Telephone Securities Co., Inc., and a di- 
rector of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, and a director of the New York 
and Southwestern Bell companies. He 
was a director and member of the finance 
committee of The Prudential; and is a 
director of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. By the way, he will retain his mem- 
bership on the board of the A. T. & T. 

The Bell Telephone Securities Co. has 
attracted attention throughout the world 
because of what it has done in improving 
public relations and drawing more people 
into the circle of stock ownership. It was 
created to disseminate information about 
Bell securities, but particularly to pro- 
mote the wider distribution of the stock 
of the American T. & T. Co. 

Mr. Houston’s work in this connection 
has been of high standard and very effec- 
tive. When he came to the telephone 
company in 1921 there were about 180,000 
stockholders of the A. T. & T. There 
have been some new issues of stock from 
time to time which has added to the num- 
ber of shares, but all new stock must be 
first offered to the old stockholders under 
the New York law. In the work of the 
securities company there was no new 
stock to sell, the task being to interest 
people; to give information throughout 
the union relative to the A. T. & T, and 
its stock, what was back of it, its value 
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as an investment (working through the 
personnel of the Bell System) and to fa- 
cilitate the purchase by those who wished 
to buy the stock at the market prices in 
the market of such purchases. In that 
time small investors have invested in the 
stock at the market price approximately 
two hundred millions of dollars. About 
250,000 have purchased stock since the 
Bell Securities was formed. The average 
purchases were about five shares. 

At the start of the Bell Securities op- 
erations it advised people to buy stock 
with the assistance of bankers and brok- 
ers, but many said that they knew noth- 
ing about such operations and preferred 
to buy in the channels with which they 
currently floated. 

So they were told that employes of the 
Bell system would take their orders, 
and the securities company would have 
them executed; would charge them the 
minimum commission which the company 
would have to pay. 

A. T. & T. Has 400,000 Stockholders 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
has no preferred stock, although occasion- 
ally associated companies, such as those 
in New York or Pennsylvania or the 
Southwestern Bell, issue it for small 
amounts and in those cases the Bell Se- 
curities has co-operated with them. Since 
1921 approximately 707,000 shares have 
been sold to 268,000 purchasers. To-day 
there are 400,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph and 
there are about 20,000 outside holders of 
common stock of associated companies, 
and about 155,000 holders of preferred 
stock of associated companies. There are 
also, of course, a large number of bond- 


holders. 


Career As College President Reviewed 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked a 
number of prominent men who had un- 
usual opportunity to note Mr. Houston’s 
activities at various stages of his career 
to furnish readers of this paper with 
brief pen sketches of the Mutual Life 
president as they have known his work. 

W. B. Bizzell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, discussed him from 
the standpoint of a college president, 
saying: 

“It has been my privilege to know Dr. 
David F. Houston for many years. I 
first knew him when he was a professor 
in the University of Texas. I knew him 
more intimately after he became presi- 
dent of the Agricultural & Mechanical 
College of Texas and later as president 
of the University of Texas. As one of 
his successors in the former position, I 
had a good opportunity to know inti- 
mately of the administrative ability of 
the man. 

“Dr. David F. Houston was one of the 
ablest college administrators the coun- 
try has produced. This was clearly dem- 
onstrated during the time that he served 
the two Texas institutions I have men- 
tioned and later as president of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, from 
which position he retired to become Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the cabinet of 
Woodrow Wilson. Although several 
years elapsed between the close of Dr. 
Houston’s administration as president of 
the Agricultural & Mechanical College 
of Texas and the beginning of my ad- 
ministration, his influence was clearly 
discernible in the organization, stand- 
ards of instruction and the proficiency of 
the men that he brought to the institu- 
tion. It is not surprising to any of his 
friends that he made a great secretary 
in the Wilson cabinet. He had long 
since demonstrated executive ability of a 
high order and ideals of public service 
rarely encountered in these times. 

“The qualities that have entered into 
the success of David F. Houston, as I 
analyze them, include capacity for or- 
ganization of a high order, great sincer- 
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This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
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The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
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ity of purpose, intolerance of superficial 

accomplishment and ability to stimulate 

his associates to exert their best efforts. 
Devotion to Duty 

“The achievements of David F. Hous- 
ton are based upon solid accomplish- 
ment. His rapid rise to national promi- 
nence is in no sense an accident. His 
devotion to duty and his rare qualities 
of leadership have characterized his 
daily life in every capacity in which he 
has been called upon to serve. As a 
college professor, he was recognized as 
an authority in his field; as a college 
president, he was numbered among the 
best administrative college officials of the 
country. While there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion with reference to the 
relative qualifications of some of the 
members of President Wilson’s cabinet, 
it is generally conceded that David F. 
Houston took high rank as a counselor 
to our War President. 

“That David F. Houston should have 
succeeded as college professor, as a uni- 
versity president, as a member of a 
president’s cabinet and in recent years 
as a financial administrative officer is 
not surprising to his devoted friends who 
knew him in the beginning of his ca- 
reer in Texas. No man of my acquaint- 
ance has succeeded in so many different 
fields of endeavor but capacity for or- 
ganization and qualities of leadership 
are common to many fields of endeavor 
in American life today. It has been the 
rare privilege of David F. Houston to 
utilize his rare talents in what is gener- 
ally regarded as unrelated fields of en- 
deavor but the underlying principles that 
count for success in all of them explain 
the remarkably successful career of the 
man who has recently been called to the 
high and honorable position of president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co.” 

As Seen From Washington University 

Tyrrell Williams, professor of law at 
Washington University, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 
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exists with the Equitable Life of Iowa for indus- 
trious, efficient men. 

In a conservative way the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is constantly growing and expanding. This 
substantial growth, which has now passed the mark 
of Five Hundred Millions of insurance in force, offers exceptional oppor- 

Sixty years of safety, service and 
bility building have made a reputation for this company which is a 
distinct advantage to those who represent us in the field. 


The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





“David F. Houston was forty-two 
years old when in 1908 he became chan- 
cellor (i. €., chief executive officer) of 
Washington University, aswell-endowed, 
non-sectarian institution of learning in 
St. Louis, which was chartered by the 
State of Missouri, in 1853,.with a_per- 
petual exemption from ‘taxes. Dr. Hous- 
ton held this position until December, 
1916. During the first five. years of his 
incumbency, he devoted all of his time 
to the welfare of the university. For 
three and a half years after becoming 
a member of President Wilson’s cabinet 
in 1913, Dr. Houston was chancellor of 
Washington University ona leave of ab- 
sence, but “by correspondence and 
through personal, contact with members 
of the board. of- directors, and members 
of the faculty, he. continued to give ad- 
vice on important ‘matters, of policy, the 
value of which was recognized and re- 
corded when the board of directors fin- 
ally aceepted his resignation, at the: per: 
sonal-request of President Wilson. 

“The nist important achievement of 
Waskingtors, University during. Chancel- 
lor Houston’s administration was the re- 
organization of its School of Medicine 
and the affiliation of that school with the 
Barnes Hospital and the St. Louis Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, two separately endowéd 
institutions. Large additional sums of 
money were raised, land was acquired, 
new buildings were erected, modern sci- 
entific standards of instruction were rig- 
idly adhered to, and so far as educational 
work was concerned, the School of Med- 
icine and the two large hospitals be- 
came one institution. The full signifi- 
cance of this accomplishment was rec- 
ognized by Abraham Flexner in his 
“Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada” published in 1910 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. As a result of 
this Flexner survey, the Washington 
University School of Medicine was ac- 
cepted as the only American medical 
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school of the first rank west of the 
lantic seaboard. 
Encouraged Research Work 
“Another constructive accomplishm 
for which Chancellor Houston desery 
credit was the open and constant a 


_ couragement of research work in 


Henry Shaw School of Botany, whi 
with the Missouri Botanical Garden, ; 
‘supported’ by an independent endowme 
but through wise co-operation is an iy 
tegral part of Washington University j 
the field of education. 

“Dr. Houston, himself an cconomij 
and political scientist, not unnatur 
sought to strengthen Washington Uy 
versity “in the domain of modern 
applied. social sciences. As a direct y 
sult of. this policy a few months aft 
Dr. Houston officially severed his cq 
nection with the university its board ¢ 
directors established a School of Cop 
merce and Finance, under the deanshi 
of Dr. William F. Gephart, an authori 
in the literature of insurance, and ng; 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of. St. Louis. This school now ogeupig 
a new and beautiful building of its ow 

“Through the encouragement of Chan 
cellor Houston, the University’s Schod 
of Law, the oldest university law schoo 
in -continuous operation west of the 
Mississippi, enjoyed. a material increas 
in its teaching staff and also a comnit- 
ment to higher educational standards anf 
a closer co-operation with other &. 
partments of the university. This schol 
also now occupies a new and beautiti 
buildings of its own. 

“Although obviously recognizing the 
university’s field. for usefulness in th 
way of advanced professional training, 
Dr. Houston did not neglect the other 
activities of modern university education 
The ordinary undergraduate depart 
ments of the College of ° Washington 
University were enlarged and the sizt 
of the student body was materially ir 
creased. The general University Library 
was practically reorganized and i 
creased funds were made available fo 
its expansion. The practical opportur 
ity of an urban university for demogratid 
education was stressed through the ¢ 
tablishment in 1915 of the Department 
of University Extension, intended pri 
marily to furnish regular university it 
struction at night in the regular wr 
versity buildings for the benefit of ambi 
tious young men and women who at 
employed during the day time. During 
the past twelve years, the enthusiast 
and sometimes self-sacrificing respon 
on the. part of many thousands of pet 
sons in St. Louis to this experiment ! 
augurated by the university, has bet 
most gratifying to the board of dirt 
tors and to the members of the faculty 

“As a university administrator. Dh 
Houston was distinguished by breadth 
vision and ability to open paths of & 
operation. Coming to St. Louis in 1908 
from Texas, he first of all reorgani 
the School of Medicine, and two yeatt 
later Abraham Flexner authoritativel 
recognized this school as the bold @ 
sympathetic leader in medical educatidl 
not only for Missouri but for the e 
tire Southwest. Dr. Houston secured at: 
ditional funds for the university, bi 
more significantly, he took advantage 
existing endowments and by tactful o 
operation and through legal contracts ™ 
secured the maximum of education 
productiveness with the minimum of com 
trol. Without neglecting the tradition 
course of education along classical lines 
he invited and obtained a closer re* 
tionship between universities and the @ 
mands of modern professional life 
of modern business life for cxpansih 
stability and higher ethical conduct. 

A Painstaking Investigator 

From A. F. Lever, president of ia 
First Carolinas Stock Land Bank, is 
lumbia, S. C., who had opportunity © 
see -Mr. Houston’s administration 7 
Secretary of Agriculture The —_ 
Underwriter has received the follaw 
estimate of the new president 0° 
Mutual Life: : wil! 

“Mr. Houston, in his ‘eight years My 
Wilson’s cabinet,’ Volume 1, Chaptet 
gives a concise and comprehensive 

(Continued on page !4) 
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The Connecticut 

Looking to General Bulletin for 
the September contains 
Future an interesting item 














about an agent, with 
vision, who looked far ahead to the edu- 
cation of his children. Regarding his 
first insurance which he took unsolicited, 
Mr. Coughlin writes: “After having 
signed a contract to solicit Life insur- 
ance for the Connecticut General in 
1920, I felt that my first sales problem 
was to sell myself, since no one had 
ever spoken to me about Life insurance, 
one way or another. I started to dive 
into the rate book, figuring back and 
forth from one policy to another, to 
ng them Sec which one best fitted my needs. I 
in thea tad already asked the present Mrs. 
raining Coughlin to be my wife at some indefi- 
© other nite future date. This was one big reason 
icationf™ Why I felt that I should start my insur- 
depar-m ance program as soon as possible. 

hington “I finally decided, after having gone 
he sua Over all policies rather carefully, to take 


ally in: 


eautiil 


’ =——~ 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





the Twenty Payment Life Endowment 
Addition. The premium rate was not 
too high. It gave me the same features 
that the Twenty Payment Life has and 
it did something besides; it gave me a 
savings feature whereby I could accu- 
mulate some funds to help educate a 
child, if I were so fortunate as to become 
a father. At the same time, it would 
keep my insurance for the full face 
amount intact. This, to me, was a real 
feature of the policy. 

“Tt seemed to me that I was plan- 
ning pretty far ahead in some re- 
spects, although now that I have mar- 
ried and have two children, I am de- 
lighted with the contract. It gave me 
the protection I needed, and it is also 
helping me to save funds for a college 
education for Marilyn.” 

“The same motive that influenced Mr. 
Coughlin’s choice of a policy,” observes 
the Bulletin, “induces other men to pur- 
chase insurance. This is worth remem- 
bering in approaching fathers.” 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL WINNERS 





M. A. Schwartz, Emma H. Ditzler, Paul 
A. Seese and E. T. Van Deusen 
Among Them 


The Hotel Griswold at Eastern Point, 
Connecticut, was the scene, on Septem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9, of the first of the sec- 
tional meetings for members of the Lead- 
ers’ Club of the Connecticut Mutual. 
Other educational conferences are being 
held by the company this year as fol- 
lows: Signal Mountain House, Signal 
Mountain, Tennessee, September 12, 13 
and 14; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 15, 16 and 17, and Hotel 
Del Monte, Del Monte, California, Sep- 
tember 26, 27 and 28, 

The names of the winners of various 
clips announced at the meetings are as 
follows: Michael A. Schwartz, New 
York, of the Peter M. Fraser Agency, 
teceived the Chase Cup, for the largest 
amount of paid first premiums during 
the Club Year; Miss Emma H. Ditzler, 
also of the same agency, won the Presi- 
dent's Cup, for writing the largest num- 
ber of lives. To H. M. Hessberg, Fra- 





0 yeati 
itatively 
old ant 
lucation 


ser Agency, New York City, went the 
Greene Cup, for the largest percentage 
of renewals on business of the previous 
Club Year. 

The Steiner Cup was awarded to Paul 
A. Seese, of the Walter Bucy Agency 
at Scranton, for writing the largest num- 
= of lives by a “first year” club mem- 

Ct. 





HASKIN ON INSURANCE 


Frederick J. Haskin, head of the Has- 
kin Newspaper Service which runs ar- 
ticles in many of the prominent papers 
of the country, commented on the figures 
of the Life Presidents in a recent ar- 
ticle, finding that “America dominates 
the life insurance of the world.” 
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Management Ass’n To 
Meet in Atlantic City 


HOME OFFICE PROBLEMS ARE UP 





Private Exhibition of Interesting Busi- 
ness Machines; Some Who Will 


Take Part in Discussion 





The Home Office Management Asso- 
ciation is to hold its fourth annual con- 
ference at Atlantic City October 6, 7 
and 8. The following topics will be dis- 
cussed: “Help of Home Office Work- 
ers”; “Home Office Expenses”; Progress 
in Life Insurance Office Buildings”; 
“Training for Home Office Employes” ; 
“Individual Bonus Planned for Home 
Office Clerical Workers”; Scientific 
Management in Home Office Adminis- 
tration”; Mechanical Appliances in 
Home Office Operations.” 

An innovation has been injected into 
the proceedings of the 1927 Conference 
in the form of a private exhibition of 
many of the more interesting business 
machines which are used by life insur- 
ance companies. 

Among those who will make talks are 
E. E. Reid, London Life; Dr. Henry W. 
Cook, Northwestern Mutual Life; C. J. 
Diman, John Hancock; J. R. Neal, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life; F. B. Mead, Lincoln 
National; L. C. Ashton, Provident Mu- 
tual; R. F. Tull, Fidelity Mutual; R. C. 
Neuendorffer, Guardian; B. J. Perry, 
Massachusetts Mutual; E. E. Rhodes, 
Mutual Benefit; H. P. Leak, Jefferson 
Standard; E. S. Macfarlane, Manufac- 
turers’ Life; Herbert Hamilton, Union 
Central; Marion A. Bills, Aetna Life; 
H. L. Rhoades, Metropolitan Life; H. F. 
Chadeayne, Missouri State; C. E. John- 
ston, Phoenix Mutual; H. C. Pennicke, 
American Central; W. B. Barber, Jr., 
Connecticut Mutual; Harry E. Moore, 
Pacific Mutual; E. D. Murphy, New 
York Life; D. N. Warters, Bankers of 
Iowa; J. A. Clague, Sun Life; H. H. 
Allen, Mutual Benefit, and N. P. Wood, 
State Mutual; George Graham, Central 
State; Roy M. Jones, Atlantic Life; J. 
H. Domelle, Canada Life. 


C. W. WARD RESIGNS 
Clarence W. Ward, New York Life 
general agent in Cleveland, has resigned 
from that position and will go into per- 
sonal producing. 





BROOKLYN OFFICE TO MOVE 


Ohnewald & Denlinger, insurance 
agents, Brooklyn, will move into new 
ag at 1498 Flatbush avenue Septem- 
er 15, 


SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 














Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 





HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 




















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
‘built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
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Good Practice Committee 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Priddy is fearless and will track a 
complaint to its lair whether the trail 
leads to his own company or the office 
of his best friend in the business. 


Committee Has Its Hands Full 


As New York is a city with thousands 
of agents and there are always men 
under suspicion of giving away part of 
the premium or twisting policies it will 
be seen that the committee has had its 
hands full. The committee has not been 
under any impression that it can stop un- 
ethical practice wholesale but has made 
a special point to be successful in several 
much talked of cases so it could throw 
a scare into that type of agent found in 
all cities known as “a short corner ar- 
tist.” 

The possibilities of dynamite in such 
a committee operating in a _ territory 
where hundreds of millions of insurance 
is written every year can be seen. The 
committee’s investigations of course are 
private and sources of information are 
protected. That leaves the way open 
for any one to file a complaint, and as 
will be seen by the committee’s state- 
ment, printed at the end of this story, 
sometimes a kick against an agent is 
sent over the telephone. Of course, most 
of the cases which are presented to the 
Business Practice Committee are based 
on a grievance which is honestly com- 
municated to the committee, but it would 
be out of bounds of human nature to 
think that some of the complaints do not 
emanate from a desire to get revenge 
on some one successful, or to put an 
opponent out of the business or a simi- 
lar underhand motive. The committee 
has been as much as possible on the 
alert to keep from pulling any one’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. It has not 
been so much interested in motives as 
what it could discover in the way of bad 
practices. 

High Tension Incidents 


That bad feeling can easily crop out 
can be seen when investigations lead into 
the offices of general agents who are ac- 
tive members of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York and these gen- 
eral agents are informed by the repre- 
sentative of the committee that some 
star agent is under fire. The general 
agent is swayed by various impulses. He 
is just as much: against rebating and 
twisting as anybody else in the frater- 
nity because he knows that these prac- 
tices undermine the business of all of- 
fices. At the same time he wants his 
agent to have a fair hearing and is not 
willing to believe him guilty unless defi- 
-nite proof is given. He knows that suc- 
cessful agents have plenty of enemies 
who would like nothing better than to 
see a license lifted. His first reaction 
frequently is, “You will have to show 
me. I believe that Smith or Jones gets 
his business as legitimately as any one 
else in town.” 

It is even claimed that a complaint 
has been registered with the Insurance 
Department sometimes without knowl- 
edge of the general agent whose agent 
is under suspicion. 

There are general agents, also, who 
have thought the Good Practice Com- 
mittee went too far and that some day 
an agent publicly branded by the com- 
mittee will bring an action for damages 
against the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion or committeemen. 

The Berthold and Hanmer-Mellen Cases 

Upon several cases men under the fire 
of the Good Practice Committee have 
fought back and in two of these in- 
stances, Frank A. Berthold and Messrs. 
Hanmer & Mellen, the Good Practice 
Committee lost the decision. Mr. Ber- 
thold, a writer of millions, was accused 
of rebating. The accusation was given 
newspaper publicity after the committee 
had gone to the District Attorney’s 
office and the Insurance Department. 
The District Attorney threw out the 
complaint. The Insurance Department 
refused to cancel the license. Several 


companies, however, canceled the Ber- 
thold license. 

In the case of Hanmer and Mellen, 
these agents were accused of violation 
of the New York code through the 
changing of policies to Ordinary Life 
from Limited Payment and Endowment, 
the persons taking out.the policies hav- 
ing funds in custody of trust companies. 
After Superintendent Beha refused to 
cancel their licenses, Hanmer and Mel- 
len demanded an apology from the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
because of the public attack which had 
been made upon them by the Good 
Practice Committee. The association re- 
fused to make the apology, but instead 
came back with another shot in which 
it said: “The position of the association 
toward anyone who holds a license to 
do business in this state for any com- 
pany is that it is generally against the 
best interests of the insured to change 
established policies on the Limited Pay- 
ment Life or Endowment plan. The as- 
sociation feels that in cases where a 
change is necessary it should be changed 
for the amount of Ordinary Life that 
the premium would have _ originally 
bought at the original date and age of 
issue.” 

The Statement 


The statement of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association respecting the Good 
Practice Committee, issued by Chairman 
Lane, follows: 

“There have recently reached this or- 
ganization, complaints from insurance 
men operating in this territory relative 
to the alleged practices of certain life 
insurance men in New York. In the 
majority of cases, these complaints have 
been based on hearsay, suspicion, and 
even imagination. Naturally, any com- 
plaint without a foundation of fact, only 
takes up unnecessarily the time of the 
members of this Committee who serve 
as volunteers and who devote their time 
to this work at the sacrifice of their own 
individual business. 

“This committee is ready, willing and 
able to function along practical lines, in 
the pursuit of the ‘rebater’ and the 
‘twister,’ or the man who is otherwise 
not operating along ethical lines. How- 
ever, the association would refrain from 
making a complaint against a fellow un- 
derwriter, unless such complaint can be 
backed up by reasonable evidence, such 
as a sworn affidavit, or even a simple 
written statement. This committee will 
not act, where a complainant refuses to 
put his statement in writing, as we must 
have something tangible to work upon, 
and the committee requests that all com- 
plaints be submitted in writing and that 
complainants do not telephone upon such 
cases. 

“By observing the above, you will en- 
able the Business Practices Committee 
of the Association to devote its time ex- 
clusively to cases meriting serious at- 
tention, and also to devote some time to- 
ward making a living.” 
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AIMS AT HIGH PRODUCTION 


All production records of the Equitable 
Fraternal Union promise to be shattered 
in its thirtieth anniversary campaign 
which has been staged by Supreme Vice- 
President Norton J. Williams. Every 
representative has promised special ef- 
fort. The event is in connection with 
the 30th birthday of the Society. In Sep- 
tcmber a special celebration is planned. 








NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 


The new administration of the Prae- 
torians, headed by Tom L. McCullough, 
has had a remarkable success during the 
first month following the recent conven- 
tion. In July a new high record was 
made when $1,400,000 of new business 
was written. 





JOHN HANCOCK GOAL 
The John Hancock has set a goal of 
$900,000 of debit by December 1, 1927. 
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They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 

of efficiency in any organization which appeals 
to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 


In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 


And this is not strange; for the majority of the 
Executive Officers, including the President, 


have had practical experience in field and Branch 
Office work. 


So they “talk the same language” — field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 


Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


q There is probably no life insurance company 
between whose Field and Home Office there 
exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
largely, no doubt, to this 

sympathetic bond of com- 

mon experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, meas. 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy?” 











————, 


New Home Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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ontrasts Clinical and 
Insurance Medicine 


bR. PATTON MAKES FINE TALK 


edical Director, Prudential, in Paper 
Read at St. Paul, Explains Require- 
ments Beyond Ordinary Diagnosis 


That medical directors for insurance 
ompanies cannot in all cases pass upon 
pplication for life insurance in the same 
ay that the physician in ordinary prac- 
ice does because of differing conditions 
nd circumstances is the theme of -a 
; D« 
aper which was read by J. Allen Pat- 
on, M. D., medical director of The Pru- 
ential, at the Fourth Annual Clinic 
Veck meeting of the Ramsey County 
ledical Society, at St. Paul, Minn. 
“The word clinical means, in its re- 
tricted the observance of the 
ymptoms and courses of a disease as 
listinguished the anatomical 
hanges,” he said. “The clinician or 
racticing physician, differing from the 
athologist or laboratory man, does much 
nore than this, for he sees his patients 
t home or in an office, a dispensary or 
hospital. He obtains the previous 
ealth history, usually from a willing and 
elpful patient; he makes whatever 
hysical examinations are necessary or 
at the facilities at hand afford; he 
otes the appearance and records the 
natomical or physical changes found; 
e adds the results of the available indi- 
ated laboratory tests; he sees: and re- 
xamines his patients more than once, 
ften repeatedly; he refers to his text- 
oks and journals and frequently ob- 
4ins consultation; he applies treatment 
{ various kinds, watching the effects; 
e makes his diagnosis and prognosis 
nd these, with the treatment, as we 
Il know,. may* change from time to 
me for various and justifiable reasons. 
The Insurance Examination 
“The insurance examiners—and_ the 
est of these are found in the ranks of 
ood clinicians in the everyday practice 
{ medicine and surgery—meet an entire- 
y different situation. We will all admit 
hat the ideal place for an insurance ex- 
mination is at the examiner’s office, 
it this cannot always be arranged and 
is needless to recount here the reasons 


w 


sense, 


from 


hus many times the examination has 
be made in noisy, unsuitable surround- 
gs. There is no privacy, he is unable 
) Temove sufficient clothing to permit 
proper chest or abdominal examina- 
Hons and he cannot verify the weight. 
here is insufficient time, because the 
pplicant is too busy or has not been 
ifficiently sold by the soliciting agent 
‘We can, therefore, all of us, readily 
ce that the insurance examiner, in the 
hort time he is allowed in which to 
lake his examination—often in incon- 
fient and unsuitable surroundings 
nd frequently. without the aid, if not 
ith the direct antagonism, of the appli- 
ant—has a much more difficult prob- 
m than the clinician to obtain and set 
own in connected form the information 
T a case history. Those supposedly 
ealthy or well are probably the only 
nes who unreservedly submit them- 
elves for insurance examinations. 

Blood Pressure Tests 


Ww . e.% # 
The clinician will always be necessary 











John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 
by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. 





This Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock ‘Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
Life Insurance Policy 
is the Policyholder’s 

Declaration of 
Independence. 


Lire- INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Argentine Copies N. Y. University Training 


The membership of the classes of the 
New York University life insurance 
training course is most cosmopolitan. 
One of the most earnest, conscientious 
and hard-working students there two 
months ago was Jose Shlamovitz, 
agency director of La Continental, 
Buenos Aires. 

Mr. Shlamovitz was so impressed by 
the training received in New York that 
upon his return to Argentine he had his 
company open a training course mod- 


eled after the New York University 
course. He writes that he has just grad- 
uated his first class. 

Fifteen brand-new agents produced 
$22,000 in fifty days. This is the first 
time that Argentine life agents have 
received even the most rudimentary form 
of training. 

Mr. Shlamovitz made it a point that 
agents devote some time to producing 
business while they were being trained, 
and there is considerable enthusiasm. 








C. T. STEVENS SPEAKS 

C. T. Stevens, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, addressed the Hartfofd Advertis- 
ing Club last week on the use of coupon 
advertising. Mr. Stevens said that the 
advertisements of his company had net- 
ted more than $2,000,000 of insurance 
sales because of the coupon affixed to 
all material. 








in the healing of the sick and more and 
more in the prevention of sickness, but 
if he has received nothing else from life 
insurance medicine he has been taught 
the value of blood pressure and the 
methods of taking it.” 


UNIQUE GROUP 

A unique group is reported by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for 
Lummis & Co., Philadelphia. For the 
first six weeks the insurance was free to 
all employes eligible under it and to date 
84 members have subscribed for a total 
of $73,000 of insurance. Hereafter they 
will share in the premium cost. This 
arrangement obviates any difficulty in 
case an employe dies after the plan has 
been adopted by the employer but be- 
fore the employe has had an opportu- 


nity to return his signed subscription 
card. 


Dead Youth Is Said To 
Have Had $140,000 Cover 


PUSHED INTO BAY FROM BOAT 
Older Men With Whom He Was Asso- 


ciated for Four Years in Jail on 
Homicide Charge 


The New York Life and the Metropol- 
itan Life are among the companies in- 
terested in the insurance which was 
taken out on a_ twenty-two-year-old 
youth who was pushed off a rowboat and 
drowned in Gravesend Bay a few days 
ago. The dead boy, whose name is Ben- 
jamin Goldstein, was said to have car- 
ried $140,000 insurance on his life. The 
beneficiary on the policies is Joseph Lef- 
kowitz, forty-two years old. He is lock- 
ed up in Brooklyn charged with homi- 
cide along with two other young men. 

Lefkowitz denies the crime, but admits 
possession of the life insurance policies, 
also that he sent two boys to get details 
of the death for insurance claim. The 
insurance was for $70,000 with a double 
indemnity provision. 

The remarkable feature of the case is 
that Greenberg started taking out pol- 
icies when he was eighteen years old, 
and assigned each of them to Lefkowitz, 
who had been his closest associate for 
four years, even although a much older 
man. Some of the policies were for as 
much as $15,000. 





ADMITTED TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Shenandoah Life Names George H. 
Tracey as Boston Agent; He Is 
With United L. & A. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
has been admitted to Massachusetts and 
has named George H. Tracey as its Bos- 
ton agent. Mr. Tracey is the Massa- 
chusetts general agent of the United 
Life & Accident of Concord, N. H., and 
it is understood that the Shenandoah 
will do reinsurance business only in the 
state. The appointment so far as Mr. 
Tracey is concerned is a mer@ formality 
as he will continue to devote his whole 
time to the United Life & Accident as 
heretofore. 





SECOND AGENCY IN BOSTON 

The Berkshire Life has appointed Kurt 
Winters and Sherwood S. Smith as gen- 
eral agents in charge of a second general 
agency of the company with offices at 79 
Milk Street, Boston. The company has 
maintained a Boston Agency since the 
company was chartered by Massachu- 
setts seventy-six years ago. The present 
agency of the company is located in the 
new Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 
Federal Street, and will continue under 
the direction of Spencer S. Dodd, who 
has been general agent of the Berk- 
shire in Boston for the past five years. 
The establishment of the new Winters & 
Smith Agency is in accordance with the 
company’s policy of expansion. A de- 
lightful luncheon was tendered the new 
General Agents by Mr. Dodd at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Monday, Au- 
gust 22, and was attended by a large 
portion of the General Agents repre- 
senting the different companies in 
Boston. 





INSURED FOR $3,900,000 
August H. Landwehr, treasurer of the 
Holland Furnace Co., has $3,900,000 of 
insurance, nearly all of which was placed 
by C. T. Allen of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who is with the Equitable Society. 
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Patterson Agency’s 
Three Day Conference 


HELD GOLFMOOR HOTEL, MICH. 





Dr. J. A. Stevenson Principal Speaker; 
Others Summarize Insurance Trust 
Plan; Interesting Sales Talks 





The fifty leaders of the Patterson 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, in Chicago, held a three day 
conference at the Golfmoor Hotel, Grand 
Beach, Michigan, on September 6, 7 
and 8. 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable, was the principal 
speaker. His interesting address brought 
out many new ideas concerning advanced 
underwriting methods. He pointed out 
the fact that, as a result of the American 
public’s increased appreciation of life in- 
surance, twelve billions of protection 
were issued in 1926 as compared to three 
billions in 1916. Harry T. Wright and 
E. Z. Wallerstein, both leading Chicago 
underwriters, discussed the increasing 
prosperity of the Chicago district. R. N. 
Wilt developed the new retirement in- 
come plan so widely advocated by the 
Equitable. William Riach and T. H. 
McGovern gave an interesting summary 
of the insurance trust plan now being 
advertised by 2,000 banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the United States, as 
a result of a series of lectures recently 
conducted by the State Bank of Chicago. 
Practical sales talks were delivered by 
Messrs. Lunceford, Latta, McKenna, 
Marsh, Schmitz and Dickenson. 


Record for August 


Alexander E. Patterson, the manager, 
announced that the agency’s production 
established a new high record for August 
with $1,400,000, a gain of 30% over the 
same month last year. The regular paid 
business for the eight months of 1927 
amounts to 11% million dollars, an in- 
crease over 1926 of a million and a half 
for the same period. “The general policy 
of our organization,” said Mr. Patterson, 
“is to develop a highly trained and ef- 
ficient corps of able life underwriters, 
small in number, but capable of render- 
ing intelligent service to our .growing 
clientele. Consequently, we look forward 
to continuing our rapidly increasing 
production. 1927 is a prosperous year for 
the agency, largely because of our spe- 
cialized training methods. Our five as- 
sistant agency managers, with an agency 
superintendent, enable us to check prog- 
ress daily.” 

E. A. Wallerstein was announced as 
the leader in production for July and 
August. He leaves next week for Wash- 
ington, D. C., to represent the agency at 
a meeting of Equitable Leaders to be 
held there on September 15, 16 and 17. 

All arrangements for the Golfmoor 
Conference were in the hands of an 
agent’s committee composed of John J. 
McKenna, C. E. Schmitz, T. H. McGov- 
ern, C. W. Christian, and H. A. Gold- 
berg. The party motored to Grand 
Beach, leaving Chicago Tuesday morning. 





NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 
Connecticut Mutual Will Pay Income 
For First 90 Days; Retro- 
active on New Policies 


On October 1 the Connecticut Mutual 
will issue a new disability clause in 
which the company will pay income for 
the first ninety days if disability lasts 
that long. On new policies the clause 
will be retroactive for.a year in that 
the company will pay benefits for a year 
prior to receipt of proof. The company 
also has a provision that protects the 
insured in event of lapse while disabled 
during the proceeding twelve months. 

The company is also to issue a new 
annuity contract based on a unit of one 
hundred dollars of premiums, with guar- 
antees of substantial cash values. With 
this disability is offered to risks insura- 
ble. New single premium annuity rates 
will be effective at the same time. 


LEGIONAIRES EN ROUTE 





Several Members of the Metropolitan, 
New York Life, and Prudential 
Sail for Paris 

The New York Life American Legion 
Post gave a farewell dinner last Wed- 
nesday to its own members and those of 
the Metropolitan and Prudential posts 
who are to attend the American Legion 
convention in Paris. The headquarters 
of the New York Life contingent, which 
numbers fifteen, will be at the Hotel 
Brittany in Paris. 

The following members of the New 
York life will attend the convention: 
James Donohue, H. B. Werbel, J. S. Gill- 
igan, M. Goldstein, J. Kerrigan, J. Mc- 
Guinness, H. J. Laramee, H. H. Fay, A. 
Driscoll, P. Harper, J. Lorich, G. Mur- 
ray and Charles J. O’Connell. This group 
sailed together on the S. S. “Caledonia” 
September 8. F. Langen and C. Mont- 


rose, also connected with the company, . 


set sail the same day on the “Scythia.” 

The American Legion members of the 
Metropolitan Life sailed for France this 
week, going by different boats. Some of 
the Metropolitan legionaires are already 
in Paris. Three members of the com- 
pany sailed for France August 26—Ed- 
ward A. Schmidt, Carl J. Fleck and John 
A. Piquet. 











THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS | 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 






New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














nation-wide public. 








50 MILLION MESSAGES 


as Goodwill Builders for 
Missouri State Life 


Scheduled to appear in newspapers 
during last four months of 1927 


iow biggest word in business today is “Goodwill” and 
the biggest force in business to-day is “Public Opinion”. 
Goodwill is the essence of favorable public opinion. 


The Missouri State Life has just scheduled 
a program of “localized” National News 
paper Advertising to further aid in augment- 
ing nation-wide goodwill for its name, ‘its 
policies and its representatives. 
pany is proud of its past record of achieve- 
ment, proud of its standing as a great, grow- 
ing Company, 19th among the leading life 
insurance companies of the country. It pro- 
poses to broadcast this story of success to a 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 





In a series of quarter-page advertisements 
running bi-weekly in a selected list of news’ 
papers in some sixty odd cities, the Company 
will broadcast more than 50 million indi- 


vidual messages during the last four months 
of 1927. 





The Com- 


This is just one of the ways in which the 5 
Missouri State Life is helping its men in the 
field to sell more Missouri State Life \ 
insurance. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Agent H. M. Hessberg 


NEWED 93 POLICIES OF 1926 





ins Connecticut Mutual’s Cup; Pro- 
duced 5,000,000 on 400 Lives 
| in Seven Years 





Vhile records of life insurance pro- 
ction continue to be made and then 
quickly broken by larger ones, H.. M. 
essberg in the Fraser Agency, New 
prk City, of the Connecticut Mutual 
fe, quietly sets a new goal for life 
ents to shoot at. 

Mr. Hessberg during the year ending 
gust 15, 1926 (the company’s Club 
















H. M. HESSBERG 


Hear) delivered and paid for ninety- 
ree policies covering $847,000 life in- 
tance, a production exceeded by only 
0 other agents of the company for 
lat year. Holding practically the same 
nk for production during the present 
ear ending August 15, 1927, standing 
burth with over $800,000 to his credit. 
he company’s records show that every 
dlicy of the 93 for’ 1926 renewed and 
mained on the books. , It would be 


stency on the basis of such a large 
‘posure of business. 

Mr. Hessberg wins as a result of the 
ove record, the Greene Cup awarded 
the agent who shows the best record 
br persistency of business written dur- 
g the previous year. 

Uniformity of Achievement 

The uniformity with which Mr. Hess- 
tg has produced business during the 
ast seven years is shown by his record 
f over $5,000,000. on over 400 lives for 
at period. He has never, stood below 





ficult to match such a record of per-: 





Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Larger Sales Through 
Income Settlements 


A business man, who had considered his 
$15,000 insurance ample, raised the total to 
$45,000, when an income settlement arrange- 
ment, proposed by the agent, revealed the 
inadequacy of his protection. 


Income settlements, besides assuring safety 
of principal and income for the beneficiary, 
mean larger sales for the agent, and the 
recognition accorded work of professional 


quality. 


We shall be glad to supply full information 
regarding our Income Settlement plans. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Hartford, Conn. 











fourth place among the company’s lead- 
ing producers. That this business is 
sound and well written is attested to by 
the above mentioned record of persist- 
ency on last year’s business. | 


Mr. Hessberg, who lives in Brooklyn, 
joined the Fraser-Agency, 149 Broadway, 
in 1921. His first year resulted in’ well 
over 500,000 of insurance and during his 
seven years in the business he has con- 
tinued to show increased production of a 
high order. 
writing of life insurance knows that Mr. 
Hessberg’s production is a man’s sized 
job in itself but he finds time to be ac- 
tive in many’ other lines. He is the 
present Commissioner of Records, 
Brooklyn, appointed last year for a term 
of five years. His long and successful 
activity in politics has given him many 
important positions of responsibility for 
leaders in the Democratic party. Affili- 
ated with many other civic movements 


Anyone familiar with the . 


RE-ELECT B. L. TALLEY 

B. L. Talley, who recently became the 
chief executive of the Home Friendly 
Insurance Company of Baltimore upon 
the death of its former president, was 
re-elected at the regular annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Talley is the son of the late 
Bernard L. Talley, a pioneer in the In- 
dustrial insurance business in this coun- 


‘try, and president and general manager 


of the Home-Friendly until his death in 
1898. : 


ENTERS TWO MORE STATES 

The Acacia Mutual has recently been 
issued licenses to transact business in 
the states of Wyoming and Nevada, and 
plans are being formulated to develop 
the territory immediately. 











as well as leading clubs and societies, 
it is not surprising to know he now is 
candidate for sheriff of Kings County 
(Brooklyn). 


National Aid Campaign 
Of Missouri State 


NEWSPAPERS IN SIXTY CITIES 








Advertising Institutional in Character; 
Circulation of 6,621,251; 
Good- Will Aim 





Commencing with first insertions on 
September 7, the Missouri State Life has 
just released a national newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign of quarter page copy 
to appear bi-weekly in a list of sixty-six 
papers published in sixty cities where 
the company has branch office or impor- 
tant general agency representation. 

The advertising is institutional in 
character though each piece introduces 
some particular phase of insurance. The 
special aim is to build bigger and broader 
good-will for the company, its policies 
and its representatives. 

The company has made wonderful 
progress in the past few years and now 
ranks nineteenth in volume of insurance 
in force among the companies operating 
in the United States. It has more than 
doubled its business in the past five 
years. The copy interestingly sets forth 
this remarkable story of success. 

_The sixty-six papers selected in the 
sixty cities have a circulation of 6,621,- 
251 and the eight pieces of copy sched- 
uled during the next four months will 
enable the company to broadcast fifty 
million messages to a nation-wide pub- 
fr between September 7 and December 





OVER 20 MILLIONS IN APPS. 





Union Central Life’s Great August Busi- 
ness; Charles B. Knight the Leader; 
Darby A. Day Second 
All records for new paid-for life in- 
surance for August were broken by the 
agency force of the Union Central in 
August. The total was $17,309,599 of 
settled business—more than a million 
dollars ahead of the best previous 
August. The amount of applications 
submitted was also a record breaker, 

more than twenty millions. 

Three Union Central agencies settled 
for more than a million dollars of busi- 
ness apiece. The leader was the Charles 
B. Knight Agency, of New York, whose 
metropolitan and out-state organizations 
combined accounted for $3,517,104. The 
Union Central’s Chicago Agency, under 
Manager Darby A. Day, likewise polled 
a total of more than a million—finishing 
up with $1,331,177 paid-for. This -kept 
up the “Million a month” pace, first set 
by Manager Day when he took over the 
Union Central Agency last February. 
Manager John L. Shuff, Cincinnati, came 
home from his vacation, rounded up a 
$400,000 case and put his agency well 
over the million mark for the month. 
The Pittsburgh agency of the Union 
Central, Lyne & Sons,- has settled for 
$4,327,328 in eight months, an increase 
of more than 100% over 1926. 








_ 





THE MINUTE MAN CLUB 


The most distinguished honorary organization of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company is the Minute Man Club. It is made up of the agents who 
write, deliver and pay for $100,000 of business in the last four months of the 


year. 


_ Spirit is running high in The Lincoln National Life sales force these days 
with a number of producers in each of the 28 states in which the Company does 
business pledged to make the Minute Man Club this year. 


Their efforts will be aided by the inauguration of several liberalized features 
to become effective for The Lincoln National Life on September 15. 

















(nx uP (jem rue () LINCOLN) : 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


| Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Founded 1865 





























How Life Insurance 
Bulwarks the Home 


CLUBWOMAN’S ELEVEN REASONS 





Mrs. G. B. Worthen of Waterloo, Iowa, 
Wins a Prize From Penn Mutual 
In Essay Contest 





Mrs. G. B. Worthen, of the Waterloo 
(lowa) Woman’s Club, won one of the 
prizes offered by the Penn Mutual Life 
in the contest conducted by the Gen- 


eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
discussed women as the bulwark of the 
home. : : 
From an economic standpoint, man 1s 
interested in two business enterprises, 
his vocational business and his family 
business, said Mrs. Worthen. The suc- 
cess of his vocational business usually 
depends upon his freedom in initiating 
business programs; a determination to 
systemize business effort along his 
chosen line, together with an ample 
source of credit. With respect to his 
family business, as the economic head, 
he is desirous not only to care for his 
wife and children now, but, also is anx- 
ious to accumulate an estate; to con- 
serve and increase that estate through 
wise investments; and finally, in event 
of death, to protect his possessions 
against depletion through social, legal, 
and statutory claims that inevitably fol- 
low in the wake of the owner’s death. 
The Husband’s Problem 


The husband has this big problem. 
As long as he lives, and as long as his 
health is good, he may be able to earn 
enough to keep his family in comfort, 
to give his wife many of the pleasures 
of life and to dress and educate his 
children. But herein enters the uncer- 
tain equation of life. He may not live 
to carry out his plans for saving an 
estate and again he may become totally 
disabled and, instead of caring for his 
family, become a responsibility for them. 
Just how to meet such an emergency 
should be the important question before 
each family. , 

There can certainly be no more ideal 
way to solve the problem of present and 
future welfare of the home than for the 
husband and wife to stop and take stock 
of their mode of living in comparison 
with the earning capacity of the hus- 
band. Not only should they consider the 
actual facts of their living conditions, 
but also their desires for the future of 
themselves and children. Then let them 
find the factor that is going to bring 
about their earnest desire. By a process 
of elimination of get-rick-quick schemes ; 
long, slow saving plans; questionable in- 
vestments, etc., we finally reach the 
conclusion that life insurance is the only 
method whereby a man may provide for 
his family now, take care of them after 
his death, and be permitted the full en- 
joyment of life in the meantime. This 
conclusion is supported by the following 
facts: 

First:. Because husband and wife are 
solving this big problem together and 
neither need face it alone, and when the 
wife shares in the responsibility she be- 
comes more willing to make any nec- 
essary sacrifices. 

Second: Because husband and wife can 
definitely decide upon the estate they 
wish to create either in case of death 
or old age. This amount being depend- 
ent upon the amount of premium or sav- 
ing allowable from present earning ca- 
pacity. 

Definite Goal 

Third: Because there is a definite goal 
ahead, one that is sure of attainment, 
not mere guesswork. 

Fourth: Because every life has a value 
to someone else; not only of value to 
one’s family but to business and phil- 
anthropy. By carrying life insurance, 
the insured can rest assured that his 
wishes will be carried out after his 
death; he can provide for his family, 
and also set aside some for such char- 
itable organizations as may have had 
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THE NEW WAY 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 














his support during his lifetime. He can 
carry enough to protect his business 
obligations in case he has been working 
on borrowed capital. 

Fifth: Because when the husband has 
made ample provision for his family, his 
mind is free from worry and he can de- 
vote himself to his business whole- 
heartedly, thereby creating a bigger and 
better business for himself; and, because 
of his provision for future death or dis- 
ability, he,is freer to spend some of his 
present earnings for the pleasures of his 
family, which he might not feel he could 
do if he were trying to create an estate 
by saving alone. 

Sixth: Because life insurance protects 
the family against any inherent weak- 
ness in thrift and finance; not all men 
can save or even keep what they have. 
It prevents the squandering of small 
amounts which usually are  frittered 
away. The paying of premiums at stated 
intervals creates a feeling of responsibil- 
ity that such payments must be met and 
met on time. 

Seventh: Because an estate through 
Life Insurance is immediately acquired 
when the first premium is paid, and by 
the payment of the small annual pay- 
ments is easily maintained. This estate 
is absolutely safe and can not shrink: 
it is free from taxes and other incidental 
expense which must be met on other 
forms of property. Where the payments 
are made to a direct beneficiary, no 
court proceedings of probate are neces- 
sary, and the face of the policy is im- 
mediately available. There are various 
forms of policies and perhaps the month- 
ly income policy is the best for most 
women who are beneficiaries. In case 
of emergency, policyholders may borrow 
on their policies without embarrassment 
of asking favors of friends. 


Dependence Is Criminal 


k Eighth: Because investment of funds 
in hands of life insurance companies is 
made only in the very best securities, 


and these securities are of such broad 
kind that their losses are a minimum. To 
be a policyholder in a certain company, 
and to know that a great deal of the 
assets of the company are invested in 
the railroad which runs through the 
home town of the insured, gives: the in- 
sured that happy feeling of “part own- 
er” of this railroad. 

Ninth: Because no man has a right to 
become dependent upon his children even 
in old age, and, when children are forced 
to support their parents, these children 
have been denied their right to a nat- 
ural life and opportunity. Because old 
age is much more livable when the per- 
son can be independent of others for 
support; more deference and honor go 
to those who have been able to provide 
for themselves. Life insurance elimin- 
ates pauper burials and keeps persons 
in their home rather than in poor houses. 

Tenth: Because the consciousness of 
independence eliminates worry from the 
home and helps to promote health and 
happiness. Worry, misery and trouble in 
the home are replaced with joy, cheer 
and clear conscience. 

Eleventh: Because most companies 
provide for a yearly physical examination 
of policyholders, with distribution of 
health literature, thus contributing to 
the welfare of the family. 

Finally, we might say, by safeguarding 
the home and preserving the family unit, 
we are safeguarding the Nation, encour- 
aging thrift, providing for education, 
building up a sense of responsibility and 
just pride in family and home. 





ROSENFELD TO SAIL 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of The 
Prudential, Cedar Street, New York, will 
sail for New York City in a few days. 





Roy C. Beck recently resigned as ad- 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
Continental Life, St. Louis. 





THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 














Stress Production 
In Provident Progran 


COLORADO SPRINGS MEETING; 





Clancy D. Connell of New York Will Be 
One of the Speakers, His Topic 
Being Conservation 





_ The following is the program in par 
of the General Agents’ convention of the 
Provident Mutual at Colorado Springs 


this week: 

What the Provident has done for the 
field—M. A. Linton, 

Increasing agency production—1_conari 
Ellsworth, Chicago; Alexander M. Ham. 
mer, Boston. 


Increasing agency production through 
new men—Boyd M., Ogelsby, Harrisburg: 
Harper Moulton, Kansas City. the 

Increasing agency volume _ through 
conservation—Robert W. Creighton, 
Nashville; Clancy D. Connell, New York 


Quarter Million Club 


The Provident Quarter Million Club, 
also meeting in Colorado Springs, wil 
hear papers and discussion as follows: 

New Paths—F. Phelps Todd, Phik- 
delphia. 

Retrospect and Prospect—Charles 4 
Tushingham, education supervisor, 

Sales demonstration based on learnin 
by observation—Willard Ewing and |. 
Stinson Scott, home office. : 

Increasing individual volume in force- fe"! 

. W. Simpkinson, Cincinnati; Arthur 
J. Miller, New York; Samuel W. Jones, 
Philadelphia; Herbert L. Moulton, Chi- 
cago; James W. Edgerton, New Can- 
den; Thomas H. Garden, Birmingham; 
Louis E. Schuessler, San Francisco. 





F. W. BIDWELL WELL KNOWN § Pa. 


The late Frank W. Bidwell of the 
Aetna Life was very well known among 
claim men. During his career of forty: 
eight years with the Aetna he movel 
from a small job to the office of secre: 
tary of the claim division. : 

In August, 1879, at the age of 14, he Vie 
came with Aetna as a general utility _A 
boy and made his way rapidly to mor jm 'S 
responsible offices. He was soon placed 
under the late Thomas J. Gill in the 
death claims department. In February, 
1918, he was appointed Secretary of the 
claim division. In this capacity he added 
the last fine touches to his work anf 
endeared himself to friends in’ and ott 
of the company. 





TO HOLD ANNUAL CONGRESS 
The Business Men’s Assurance wil 
hold its first annual sales conference # 
the Hotel Olds, Lansing, on Sept. 9-lt 
Practically all Michigan salesmen of the 
company are expected to be in attend: 










ance. T. Grant, president of tht 
company, will be in charge of some @ 
the sessions, assisted by R.  oberts 





Michigan superintendent and L. G. Gre 
ham, chief claim adjuster. A welcoming 
address to those attending the confer 
ence will be given by Hugo R. Lundberg, 
president of the Lansing Chamber of 
Commerce. 














JULY AND AUGUST POOR 'N HUB 

A canvass of the Boston life i.:suranc 
general agents discloses the jxct_ thi 
July and August were poor mnths # 
regards volume of business wri'ten. ¢ 
number of them are feeling very pes 
mistic over the prospects for the balantt 
of the year unless there is a dec ded m™ 
provement in general business cc nditio"s 


















The New South Wales Railway Com 
missioners have made an estimaic of t 
cost of child endowment under the staté 
law. This works out at approximate 
£400,000 per annum. In addition, 
Commissioners will have to raise £100; 
000 to meet the cost of an increase ™ 
the basic wage of ls. per week. 
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Program of National 
Convention Completed 

ANNOUNCEMENTS BY CHAIRMAN 

Some Interesting Subjects To Be Dis- 


cussed at Group Meeting Thursday; 
Sales Demonstrations For Friday 








The program for the National Conven- 
tion of Life Uttderwriters which will 
take place at Memphis, Tenn., in Octo- 
ber, was completed this week and has 
been sent to the printer by Chairman 
Paul F. Clark of Boston. 

In addition to the features already an- 
nounced in this paper the following will 
appear on the. program: 

Thursday afternoon there will be an 
agency management group meeting from 
2p. m. till 4:15 p. m. with John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., as chairman, with 
the following subjects and speakers: 
“Standardized Methods for Agents,” by 
Earl F. Colbotn, Rochester, N. . 
“Problems of a Rural Agency,” by J. A. 
Wood, Oklahoma City, Okla.; “Demon- 
stration of How, to Sell the Job to the 
New Man,” by J. A. Harrison, of Little 
Rock, Ark.; “Value of Managers’ Clubs,” 
by H. O. Wilhelm, Omaha, Neb.; “My 
Scheme in Operating an Agency,” by 
Darby A. Day, Chicago, Iil.; “Summary 
of the Session,” by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr. 

An indtstrial group meeting will also 
be held on Thtirsday with Andrew X. 
Schmitt, superiitendent of the Pruden- 
tial at Chicago, Ill, speaking on the 
subject “The Industrial Underwriters 
Part in the Program.” 

New men on the program for Friday, 
not previously announced, are Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony, chairman, committee 
on financial and fiduciary matters, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; William M. Duff, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, on “A Sttecessful Bequest Insurance 
Program”; Col, Luke Lea, Nashville, 
Tenn, on “How I Have Guaranteed 
Completion of My Life’s Plans Through 
Life Insurance”; S. S. Robertson. “Com- 
pletion of Life’s Plans Through Life In- 
sirance from’ the Woman’s Point of 
View.” 

_A special feature of the Friday morn- 
ing session will be “Illustrations of Ac- 
tual Sales in a Life Insurance Program,” 
set up as follows: 

“How | Sold an Income Policy,” by 
M. J. Donnelly, Newcastle, Pa.; “How I 
Sold a Business Policy,” by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, New York; “How I Sold an 
Educational Policy,” by James A. Whit- 
more, Hartford, Conn.; “Human Interest 
Values in Selling Any Policy,” by Rob- 
ert J, Williatis, Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
session wil! He in charge of Charles C. 
ilmat, of Boston. 

With the above additions, the program 
for the convention stands as previously 
ennotticed in the insurance press. 


Charles H. Parsons, Northwestern 
Mutual superintendent of agencies, is 
touring New England by motor. 


——— 














THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 








“T am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 


vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


them.” 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 








A. JOHNSON GOES TO BOSTON 


Former General Agent, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, To Manage Boston 
Office of Home Life 


Arthur Johnson, who has for some 
time been general agent in New York 
for the Columbian National Life, at 50 
East Forty-second street, this week an- 
nounced his appointment as manager of 
the Boston office of the Home Life of 
New York. effective September 15. 

Mr. Johnson is a native of New Eng- 
land, and is familiar with the territory 
in and around Boston where he is to 
have his headquarters. During the time 
he was connected with the Columbian, 
Mr. Johnson made many friends in the 
Metropolitan district and he has been 
receiving their congratulations during the 
past week. He will have entire charge 
of the Boston branch of the Home. He 
expects to leave for Boston some time 


next week. é 














RIEHLE AGENCY’S ACTIVITIES 


John L. Bryden, of the J. M. Riehle 
Agency, New York, has been. diligently 
following through the agency’s direct- 
by-mail campaign and the other day 
brought in a check for $2,000, the first 
annual premium on a 20-unit Retirement 
Annuity. His success illustrates what 
can be accomplished by means of ad- 
vance publicity, provided the follow- 
through is industrious and intelligent. 

Teddy Tunick, who is in charge of ap- 
pointments and examinations in the 
Riehle Agency, also holds an Equitable 
contract. Not long ago he was looking 
for some business and approached Theo- 
dore Riehlé’s chauffeur on life insurance. 
Result—$5,000 Twenty-Payment Life. 
Mr. Riehle is slowly recovering from the 
shock. 





William Clemmer Firebaugh, local 
agent of Lexington, Va., died recently 
of typhoid fever. 


New General Agency 
For Aetna in Utica 


L. D. KLOUS PLACED IN CHARGE 





O. B. Herrick Appointed Successor to 
Herrick & Churchell as General 
Agent at Syracuse 





Two important changes in the New 
York State general agency organization 
of the Aetna Life will become effective 
October 1. This was learned today when 
Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther an- 
nounced the establishment of a new gen- 
eral agency at Utica, and also the ap- 
pointment of O. B. Herrick as successor 
to the firm of Herrick and Churchell, 
general agents at Syracuse. 

Leicester D. Klous will be the new 
general agent at Utica. His experience 
as a life insurance man and his pop- 
ularity in that section of New York 
State make him particularly well fitted 
for the office, Mr. Luther said in an- 
nouncing the appointment. The new ter- 
titory will include the counties of St. 
Lawrence, Franklin, Lewis, Herkimer, 
Hamilton, Oneida, Otsego, Delaware and 
Clinton. 

Mr. Klous became associated with the 
Aetna Life in 1910 when Vice-President 
Luther, who was then the company’s 
general agent at Syracuse, appointed him 
as agent. The development of Mr. Klous 
since that time has been steady and 
sure, with his high mark in’ yearly pro- 
duction exceeding $700,000. 

The reorganization in the Syracuse of- 
fice, with the appointment of Mr. Her- 
rick as sole general agent, was decided 
upon as a result of the transfer to Louis- 
ville, Ky., of G. Russell Churchell, who 
was made general agent for the entire 
state as successor to the late Samuel M. 
Burbank. 

Mr. Herrick is another Aetna agent 
who was brought into the service by Mr. 
Luther when he was general agent at 
Syracuse. When Mr. Luther was trans- 
ferred to Boston as general agent in 
1919, Mr. Herrick, who had been iden- 
tified with the Syracuse agency since 
1915, became a copartner in the Syracuse 
office. In 1923 he was made senior part- 
ner in the firm of Herrick & Churchell. 
He is one of the most widely known life 
insurance men in the central New York 
territory. 





EDITOR’S $625,000 INSURANCE 

The late Irwin Russell Kirkwood, edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Star, who died 
at the age of forty-eight, had $625,000 
of his insurance made payable to the 
minority stockholders with the stipula- 
tion that the insurance payment should 
be used for the purchase of the stock 
made. purchasable by his death. 





J.C. MAGINNIS DEAD 
John C. Maginnis, president of the 
Eureka-Maryland of Baltimore, died in 
a Newport, Vt., hospital while vacation- 
ing. 





—— 





“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


176 Montague Street : 








=. 


CALL | 
(SRAHAM TO AETNA-IZE | 


Triangle 7560 








™ Brooklyn, N. Y. 











not at us. 


123 William St., New York 





Once With Us You'll Stick 


Those of you who have surplus business to place know the 
value of getting quick service on it. 
from one office is your cue to try another. 


Here in our office we have a big ambition—to please you 
so well that you’ll stick. Attesting to this, we now have more 
than 100 brokers giving us business and they swear by us, 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lack of co-operation 


Beekman 2140-4 
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Philadelphia Ready 
For Big Dedication 


FIDELITY MUTUAL CEREMONY 





Housewarming in New Building and 
Leaders’ Club Convention; Inter- 
esting Program Prepared 
The dual event of the official opening 
of the new head office building of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life and the Leaders’ 
Club convention of that company will 
take place next Wednesday in Philadel- 
phia. It will be of course the first con- 
vention of the club in the new building. 


The Old Policyholders as a New Prospect, 
Karl Collings, Philadelphia. 

Fulfilling Needs— 

Prospect: Charles M. Matthias, income 
$4,000, ‘assistant buyer in a department 
store; wife 32 years old, two children— 
boy 8 and girl 6. Renting home at $65 a 
month; drives car on which he still has six 
payments to make of $75 per month. Has 
$5,000 Ordinary Life and $5,000—20 Lim- 
ited Pay, without disability. Was for- 
merly in the millinery business, B. F. Fra- 
ser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

What An Allotment Should Mean to the 
Agent, to the Agency and to the Company, 
&. H. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Programs—Their Uses and Abuses, Fred W. 
Heron, assistant manager of agencies. 

Friday Morning 

The Job of the Life Underwriter, Carroll H. 
Jones, Columbia, S. C. 

What to Sell the Young Man, Lou S. Wilson, 
Easton, Pa. 





Bird’s Eye View of New Fidelity Mutual Building 


On Wednesday afternoon there will be a 
reception during which a large number 
of policyholders and invited guests will 
be welcomed to the official housewarm- 
ing. 
The Club Program 
’ 

The official program of the Leaders 
Club convention follows: 

Formal opening of the Convention—Frank H. 
Sykes, second vice-president and manager of 
agencies. : ! 

A Word of Greeting, President Talbot. i 

The New Building, M. B. Medary, Jr., Archi- 
ect. ; 
oe of officers, Professor John Dennis 
Mahoney. Bie. ; 

Life Insurance—A Necessity in Business Per- 
petuation, Clayton M. Hunsicker. 

Reception by officers of company. 

Thursday Afternoon 
Increase Volume and 
Satisfaction Through  Instalment 
Paul Wechsler, Philadelphia. 

The Money Value of Enthusiasm, F. J. 
gin, San Diego, Cal. 

Sales demonstration— 

Prospect: Samuel C. O'Hara, building con- 
tractor, age 36, just feeling his way into big 
work, with $15,000 capital, but can get 
credit backing to an amount of $50,000. 
Has wife 33 years old; four children—boys 
2 and 10, girls 5 and 7; also supports his 
mother; owns home, valued at $14,000, 
mortgaged to amount of $11,000. Has 
$6,000 Ordinary Life without disability. 

Agent: James H. Brennan, Chicago, Ill. 

Prospect:, James T. Truman, Chicago, Ill. 

Some Dont’s From the New Business Depart- 
ment That Will Save You Time and Money, 
R. F. Tull, secretary. 

Planning the Day’s Work, W. M. Harriman, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Selling the Prospect’s Wife, J. C. Hupp, Fair- 
mont, W. V. 

Fulfilling Needs— : 

Prospect: Dr. John H. Wilkinson, surgeon, 
annual income $10,000; owns home worth 
$17,000; has $15,000 in securities; 39 years 
old; daughter..in .college 18, son in high 
school 15, daughter 12, wife 37 years old. 
Has $8,000 Ordinary Life without disabil- 
ity. Owns automobile. J. Calvert, 
Columbia, °S: C. 

The Payment End of “Income for Life,” F. L. 

Bettger, Philadelphia. By ies 

Maximum or Minimum, Frederick A. Wallis, 
New York City. 

Thursday Morning 

Life Insurance—What It Is and What It 
Does, John A. Houston, Spokane, Wash. 


Policyholder 
Settlements, 


How to 


Dur- 


The Rate Book—What It Contains and How 
to Use it, Thomas M. Green, Baltimore, Md. 
Budgeting Insurance by Means of the Insura- 
graph, Fred W. Hagen, Philadelphia. 
Making the Most Out of Book Leads, E. W. 
Mudgett, Burlington, Vt. 
uman Interest Cultivation of Policyholders 
znd Prospects, J. Alfred Tougas, Providence, 


_ Rapid Fire Talks—Limited to Five Minutes: 
Sales ideas, experiences, successful opening or 
closing arguments, etc. A prize will be award- 


ed for the best contribution—R. B eck, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; F. C. Benton, Birmingham, Ala.; 
c. Gates, 


B. Erwin, Little Rock, Ark.; R. L. 
Alexandria, La.; C. K. Gordy, New Haven, 
Conn.; C. H. Lockwood, Atchison, Kan.; A. E. 
McElroy, Philadelphia; F. B. Newton, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Mary B. Powell, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; A. Wayne Toy, Evansville, Ind.; L. E. 


Wilt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Selling to Strangers, J. B. Campbell, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Where Are You Going? John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Tr., manager Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau. 
Friday Afternoon 
What the App-a-week List Means to Agent 
and Agency, F. V. Coville, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Presentations: 
Award of Heron Trophy. 
Award of App-a-week Medal. 
Extraordinary and Miscellaneous Awards. 


David F. Houston 


(Continued from page 6) 

view of his work and policy as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The keynote of it, 
as you will see, is that agriculture should 
be treated as a great business and that 
it was more or less of a tripod, whose 
three legs are production, distribution 
and. financing. 

“Under the administration of Secre- 
tary Houston the activities of the de- 
partment were directed largely to the 
problem of production and insect con- 
trol. Secretary Houston recognized im- 
mediately the equal importance of proper 
distribution and adequate financing of 
agriculture and set himself to the task 
of bringing these things about with un- 





usual ability and tenacity of purpose. As 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House during his connection with 
the Department of Agriculture, of ne- 
cessity I was brought into most inti- 
mate contact with him and had an op- 
portunity to know’ his innermost 
thoughts with respect to his department. 
He was not an impulsive man, and 
reached his conclusions only after the 
most painstaking and thorough investi- 
gation and study. His recommendations 
were never conceived with any thought 
other than the promotion of sound, com- 
prehensive policies. He strongly advo- 
cated the measures, to which he refers 
in this chapter of his book, and threw 
back of them the power of his wonder- 
ful mind. I think he despised claptrap- 
pery as much as any man I have ever 
come in contact with. He had absolute- 


ly no patience with that type of so-called, 


farm leader who is always proposing a 
panacea for the ills of agriculture. whose 
chief business is to live in Washington 
at the expense of misguided farmers. 
With those who knew him intimately he 
was popular. He was very strong with 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
whose membership recognized in him an 
intellectuality and sincerity of purpose 
and a comprehension of understanding 
not often found in the Cabinet officials. 
But to repeat. I am quite confident that 
Chapter 13 will give you the whole story 
even better than I can write it.” 


A Tribute From Penn Mutual President 


William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual, has been a life long friend 
of Mr. Houston; in fact, has known him 
from boyhood. Asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter for a brief comment upon 
the personality of the new president of 
the Mutual Life Mr. Law said: 

“The election of D. F. Houston as 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York is highly gratifying 
to one of his boyhood friends who has 
watched his steadily progressive course 
for the last forty-five years. Mr. Hous- 
ton is much more than a_ brilliant 
scholar; he is a masterly executive who 
will render invaluable services to the in- 
suring public in his new field of en- 
deavor.” 


Famous Financial Editor’s Comment 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to. 


comment on.one of the most construc- 
tive phases of Mr. Houston’s activities, 
Paul W. Garrett, distinguished financial 
editor of the New York “Evening Post” 
said this week: 

“Anyone who had a hand in the early 
development of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, as did David F. Houston, deserves 
a share of the credit for the stabilization 
in business induced in this country by the 
adoption of a great central bank. 

“A panic under the present banking 
system is scarcely conceivable and yet it 
was only twenty years ago, in 1907, that 
an unexpected and severe pinch for funds 
threw the country into a fever of excite- 
ment. The secret of the central bank 
plan worked out in Europe long before 
its adoption here, is that credit needed 
at a particular point can be shifted 
promptly from another quarter where it 
is not needed. 

“The difficulty has never been that 
this rich country lacked for funds but 
that it could not get the maximum of 
service from ‘a given volume of credit. 
The Federal Reserve System has ironed 
out the business and financial difficulties 
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cf earlier years by introducing an ele. 
ment of elasticity that was not there be. 
fore. The severe swings from high to 
low and low to high in the fortunes oj 
business have been turned into a steady 
movement forward, and there lics the 
basis for our present prosperity.” 


OPENS NEW OFFICE INN. y, 





Penn Mutual Appoints, W. A. Flanigan 
Associate General Agent in Bronx; 
Formerly With Aetna Life 
The appointment of W. A. Flanigan, 
formerly manager of the Bronx office 
of the Aetna Life, as associate general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life with 
headquarters in the Bronx, was ap- 


‘nounced this week by J. Elliott Hall 


New York general agent for that conm- 
pany. Mr. Flanigan is to operate as an 
independent general agent, although his 
office will report its business through 
the Hall organization. 

Temporary quarters for the new offices 
have peen opened at 391 East 14%h 
street, New York, and will be maintained 
there until arrangements can be made 
for permanent headquarters. These are 
the first offices to be opened by the 
Penn Mutual in the Westchester County 
territory. 

Mr. flanigan has been active in the 
life insurance business in the Bronx for 
some time, and comes of a family who 
have been prominent in the business life 
of that section. Previous to his new 
connection he was manager of the Bronx 
othce of the Hart & Eubank agency of 
the Aetna Life. He left that organiza 
tion when the Hart & Eubank partner- 
ship was dissolved. 

The office which he will establish will 
be the eighth to be operated by the 
Penn Mutual in New York and also 
marks the third office opened in Greater 
peso York under the name of J. Elliott 

all. 





PITTSBURGH IS PLEASED 





Life Underwriters Unanimously Endorse 
Taggart’s New Examination Plan 
for License Applicants 

Unanimous endorsement was given by 
the board of directors of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association at their 
meeting Friday, to the new plan requir 
ing applicants for a license to sell life 
insurance to pass an examination, as an- 
nounced September 1 by Matthew H. 
Taggart, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. 

A resolution was adopted assuring the 
commissioner of the association's (0 
operation in carrying out the plan, The 
resolution stated that the board of di 
rectors recognize the desirability of s0 
selecting and educating the agent that 
he will reflect credit upon the insurance 
business, the company and the Insurance 
Department. 





NEW YORKERS AT MEMPHIS 


Among the New Yorkers who will be 
on the Memphis program of the Natiot- 
al Association of Life Underwriters at 
the following: 

John C. McNamara, Guardian, chalt- 
man of the All Star Producers’ Sessio" 
Gustave C. Wuerth, Northwestern Mu 
tual, will discuss “Changing Prospects 
to Policyholders Through ‘Proggam 
ming”; J. Mitchell Thorseny broKct 
“Favorable Publicity and Dire e-by- 
Mail”; Edward M. McMahon, National 
of Vermont, “Co-operation with Trust 
Companies”; J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual, “Monthly Income Selling”; Roget 
B. Hull, National Association, “!’endiné 
Litigation to Follow Through on the 
Frick Decision”; Ralph G. Engelsmat 
Equitable Society, “How I Sold an Ir 
come Policy.” 





D. E. Ruggles has succeeded Walton 
S. Redfield as Boston general agent ° 
the Equitable of Iowa. 





A. L. MILLS DIES “ 
Abbott L. Mills, president of the Or 
gon Life, is dead. 
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What Does Tomorrow Mean To You? 





A Radio Talk by Judge William H. Lueders of 
Probate Court, Cincinnati, and a Director 
of Western & Southern Life 


No doubt, many, who do me the honor 
of bestowing on me a few minutes of 
their time tonight, will wonder what a 
Probate Judge can interestingly say on 
such a common-place subject as “To- 
morrow”. 

At first blush I agree with you. 

In this day and generation, our mode 
and manner of living—living just for to- 
day—getting the maximum pleasure and 
enjoyment out of the present—letting to- 
morrow (the future) take care of itself 
—ercssing the bridge of tomorrow when 
we reach it—seems to be the unconcern- 
ing attitude assumed by nearly all of us. 

But, my friends, are we true to our- 
selves and those near and dear to us? 
Is' this the actual science and philosophy 
of life? Can we conscientiously subscribe 
to the sentiment, “We live only for to- 
day; let tomorrow take care of itself”? 
I think not; neither do you when you 
think seriously about the matter. 

Yesterday, last week, last year is his- 
tory. We cannot change deeds of the 
past; neither can we make good where 
we have been remiss. Today is nearly 
history—and will be, by the time we have 
attended to the things we have planned 
and expect to accomplish. 

But, tomorrow, next week, next month, 
next year—are still within our grasp. 
Our ideals, our ambitions and our desires 
can still be achieved; yes, even neglected 
duties can sometimes still be discharged. 
Today our hand is able to steer our life- 
boat, directing its course for tomorrow, 
for better or for worse. 

The Significance of “Backward, Turn 

Backward” Quotation 

How often do we not hear the excla- 
mation: “I wish I could do this or that 
over again.” How many mortals have 
not silently prayed: “Backward, turn 
backward, oh time in thy flight”. 

When distress and misery so striking- 
ly appeal to us day after day—when men 
and women, decrepit and aged, must 
seek refuge and haven in infirmaries and 
county homes, when orphans and widows 
appeal for protection and aid, when the 
sick and unfortunate requests succor and 
help, when much suffering and hardship 
could be avoided by information and edu- 
cation along certain lines, should we not, 
my friends, give just a few minutes to 
this timely subject “Tomorrow” and seri- 
ously consider and meditate on the pos- 
sibility that we ourselves or our depend- 
ents might, as unhappy victims of cir- 
cumstances. become objects of philan- 
thropy and charity? 

That much regret and distress can be 
avoided, is known to all of us. 

_ There is a reason for everything; there 
1S a cause for every effect. 

A wise thing we do today will benefit 
Us in the future; depending on how dis- 


be 


cerning we are today, we can make to- 
morrow serve us and others. 

Unwise persons store up trouble and 
regrets for themselves. Wise persons 
attain their own future material welfare 
and protect their families by thoughtful 
conduct and self-sacrificing thrifty prac- 
tices. 


As Seen From Probate Bench 


As Probate Judge of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, I have had many occasions to come 
in contact with the result of neglect and 
indifference of men, who, in every other 
respect measure up to the standard of a 
perfect husband and father, yet, for some 
unaccountable reason, the provision for 
protecting the material future of those 
dependent upon them was wholly neg- 
lected. 

I have these persons in mind as I talk 
to you tonight, about making adequate 
provisions for tomorrow, next week, 
next month, next year; aye, for’ the life- 
time of your life, during the years your 
children are passing through college, be- 
ing thoroughly fitted and equipped to 
take up the battle of life for themselves. 

In my opinion, the most important 
link of relationship between us as a peo- 
ple, for our spiritual benefaction and the 
future, is that voiced in our various re- 
ligious beliefs; and a close second, with 
a material boon, that is as exalted in its 
purpose, as that of religion, the greatest 
substantial blessing of this age and gen- 
eration, is Life Insurance. 

Savings Banks and Building Associa- 
tiéns are splendid means to circumvent 
many of the emergencies that come into 
our lives. We can create an estate by 
years of constant and persevering thrift; 
but there is always the temptation to 
withdraw all or part of the fund. Un- 
questionably, Savings Banks and Build- 
ing Associations have been colossal fac- 
tors for good in our national life. 

Most people starting out in life do not 
have a chance to accumulate much in 
the way of property or investments for 
a number of years. Early earnings are 
small; consequently, immediate adequate 
protection can be created only by life 
insurance at this stage. 


Investments 


Investing in a life insurance policy to- 
day, payable on your demise, creates an 
immediate indefeasible estate, collectible 
in full in the near or distant tomorrow 
as the case may be,—and this benefac- 
tion is yours for a deposit of about 3% 
annually of the estate you desire to ac- 
cumulate. 

Other investments cannot achieve the 
same result. They may, after years, pay 
a higher rate of interest; but they give 
no unconditional absolute present value 
and protection. One hundred dollars in- 
vested in a safe stock today may mean 
two hundred dollars in ten or twelve 
years; but, one hundred dollars invested 
in a life insurance policy today, in case 
of your death, guarantees payment of 
$3,000 to your family tomorrow. 

All of us, wisely, insure our homes, 
even before completion, if we build. We 
insure our chattels and our automobiles 
against.accident, fire and theft. -We reg- 
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ularly renew these policies on their ex- 
piration; and yet, only one house out of 
every two hundred is ever destroyed by 
fire. We insure and reinsure these, our 
possessions, and only rarely is a loss 
sustained ; while, despite the fact that old 
age and death are absolutely certain, we 
neglect the most important insurance— 
insurance on our lives. 

Life insurance statistics show that a 
large majority of the men who die in 
this country leave no estate other than 
life insurance—and most of them a piti- 
fully small, inadequate amount. As a re- 
sult, most of the widows of the land lack 
life’s comforts, and many of them are in 
actual want. 

Again, every day we meet men and 
women to whom life seems more disas- 
trous than death. Their friends of for- 
mer years have long departed. Those 
who in their younger productive years 
gave no heed to prudence, thrift and 
economy, to whom tomorrow had no sig- 
nificance ; who face life’s decline with lit- 
tle or nothing in sight, other than a 
wretched, dependent old age. To sur- 
viving friends and relatives they are 
but a neglected burden and they let 
them shift for themselves as best they 
can. 

How different their position would be 
had they given thought to an endowment 
policy—for tomorrow—the tomorrow of 
which it is written “The years draw nigh 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure 
in them”. 


A Will Which Can’t Be Broken 


Reliable statistics show that in old age 
most men, and women too, are depend- 
ent on friends, relatives or the public 
for support. The difference between a 
happy and an unhappy old age is as 
much one of mental attitude as of physi- 
cal comfort. 

A life insurance policy is a will tha‘ 
cannot be broken. The money stipulated 
in the policy will be paid to the persons 
named therein and will be paid in full as 
directed. No law-suit, no trouble, no ex- 
pense. 

Life insurance is, without question, the 
greatest material benefaction of this day 
and generation. It puts a premium upon 
habits of thrift and saving. It is the only 
way by which a man without capital can 
at once create an estate, thereby pro- 
viding for tomorrow protection for him- 
self and his family, giving them security 
against the day that must and will come 
to us all. 

The man who acts for tomorrow by in- 
vesting in a life insurance policy, gains 
self-reliance, self-respect, and confidence, 
thereby enabling him to better fulfill his 
business responsibilities and the respon- 
sibility for those dependent upon him. 

The proceeds of a life insurance pol- 
icy converts a beneficiary from a de- 
pendent into a self-respecting, self-sus- 
taining member of society. 

Life insurance is a great moral force. 
It has been, of all businesses, the most 
potent factor in the growth of civiliza- 
tion. It helps the Nation, State, and 
Community, as well as the individual. 

I believe it a sacred duty to live with- 
out anxious thoughts for tomorrow. 

The possessor of an-adequate life in- 
surance policy saves regularly, invests 
securely, assures contentment for him- 
self, bequeathes wisely, and creates an 
immediate estate, thereby making pro- 
vision for his family. 

Life insurance is the simple, inexpen- 
sive method of relieving the mind of 
worries of tomorrow. 


George C. Angerman 
Honored By Associates 


25 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 





Tendered Dinner and Receives Fountain 
Pen and Pencil; Mrs. Angerman Re- 
cites Poem for Occasion 





Superintendent George C. Angerman, 
of the Chicago district No. 1 of The 
Prudential, was recently tendered a din- 
ner in honor of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of continuous service with the 
company by his associates at the Hotel 
La Salle in Chicago. 

After the dinner Mr. Angerman re- 
quested division manager Frederick A. 
Mansfield to act as chairman of the busi- 
ness meeting which followed. The chair- 
man, after reading letters of congratula- 
tions from President Edward D. Duf- 
field, and  Vice-presidents Franklin 
D’Olier, George W. Munsick and Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, introduced Vice-presi- 
dent Edward Gray, who gave an in- 
spiring address and then presented to 
Mr. Angerman with the locket emblem- 
atic of Class E of The Prudential Old 
Guard, which was graciously accepted 
and acknowledged by the recipient. 

Assistant Superintendent Turner, on 
behalf of the staff and clerical force, 
presented to Mr. Angerman a basket of 
flowers as a token of their high esteem, 
and Mr. Angerman then turned the gift 
over to Mrs. Angerman, who made a 
very touching speech in which she ex- 
pressed her deep affection and admira- 
tion for her life partner and also for 
the company, closing her remarks with 
the reading of a poem which she had 
composed for the occasion. A. 3 
Schmitt, then on behalf of the visiting 
superintendents presented Mr. Anger- 
man with a solid gold fountain pen and 
pencil. 

Short talks followed by various as- 
sistants of the Chicago offices of the 
company. The evening’s gayety was 
brought to a close with a forceful and 
instructive talk by assistant secretary 
John P. Mackin. 

Mr. Angerman joined the company in 
1902 as an agent in Columbus, Ind., later 
serving as an assistant in Indiana and 
Michigan territory. In May 1909, he 
was promoted to agency organizer at 
Escanaba, Mich., and later in the same 
year was promoted to superintendent 
and transferred to Chicago, where he 
has been ever since. 





PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 

Three of The Prudential’s agents re- 
cently have been promoted to become as- 
sistant superintendents, these advance- 
ments having been made in recognition of 
good records. Agent H. Hill, of Lans- 
ing, Mich., who started his Prudential 
career in the detached Jackson office of 
that district, is one of those to win pro- 
motion. Agent Carl Swanson, of Gary, 
Ind., is the second on the list from Di- 
vision “R,” while the third named is 
from Division “H.” He is Agent Michael 
S. Miezejewski, of the Buffalo No. 5 
District. 





WRITES ON SUNDAYS 

Joseph Martin, an agent for the South 
Bend No. 2 district of the Conservative 
Life, writes a good deal of business on 
Sundays. On a recent Sunday he sur-” 
passed all his previous records by writ- 
ing ten monthly premium applications 
for $14.83 and $5,000 ordinary. 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON 

One of the most distinguished men 
ever to come into the life insurance busi- 
ness is David F. Houston, who has now 
assumed his new duties as president of 
the Mutual Life. His career has been 
outstanding, piled high with honors since 
young manhood. Elsewhere in The 
Eastern Underwriter this career, which 
included filling with distinction the of- 
fices of president of several universities 
and two cabinet posts, is reviewed at 
length by persons competent to do so 
either by long observation or close affili- 
ation and acquaintance. With unusual 
opportunities to comprehend the real 
America of which he took advantage by 
reason of his initiative, thoroughness, 
penetration of mind, constructive quali- 
ties and character, his acquisition by the 
institution of life insurance adds another 
strong man to the executive insurance 
ranks. 





F. S. CONE FIELD MANAGER 





Union Indemnity Agency Superintendent 
Promoted, Place Filled By 
H. M. Cubley 

Frederic S. Cone has been appointed 
field manager handling fidelity and sure- 
ty business of the Union Indemnity that 
company announced this week. He will 
be succeeded in the position of agency 
superintendent by H. M. Cubley. 

Mr. Cone has been in the surety busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. During 
that time he served with the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, the Ameri- 
can Surety and the Union Indemnity, 
holding the position of agency superin- 
tendent in the latter for the past two 
years. As special agent for these com- 
panies he has traveled through much of 
the field and has become well acquainted 
with it. 

H. M. Cubley, who is succeeding Mr. 
Cone, has had marked success as as- 
sistant superintendent of the general 
claims division for several years. 





One hundred million dollars of insur- 
ance is in force in the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life, it was announced at the annual 
agency meeting of that company by 
President C. W. Brandon. 





HAS 202 AGENTS 
The Excelsior Insurance Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., at the end of June, 
1927, had assets of $622,482, and a sur- 
plus of $168,322. It has two hundred 
and two agents. 
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Hobbs Sees Small Risks 
As Bitter Controversy 


HIS 41 PAGE CANADIAN TALK 





Gives Bird’s-Eye View of Compensation 
in U. S.; Features Non-Partisan Rate 
Bodies and State vs. Private Insurance 





It was generally conceded this week 
that Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative of the National Convention In- 
surance Commissioners in the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, did 
a man’s size job when he presented a 
bird’s-eye view of “Compensation Insur- 
ance in the United States” to the Cana- 
dian commissioners in their tenth annual 


convention a week ago. Mr. Hobbs ad- 
mitted in the introduction of his forty- 
one-page paper that it would be folly 
to attempt to cover a field so intensely 
cultivated in anything less than an entire 
volume. But he did succeed in the time 
allotted him to go into a number of 
compensation problems that are attract- 
ing a good deal of attention at the pres- 
ent time. 

Here’s how he presented the “small 
risk” situation to the Canadian superin- 
tendents: “There is a very bitter con- 
troversy at present on this point. Most 
of the small risks are covered by stock 
carriers and they claim a loss experi- 
ence on them worse than the average 
and expense that outruns materially the 
amount provided by the loading. The 
non-stock carriers have sought to deny 
or to minimize both claims. The propo- 
sition has been before the National 
Council and is now before the New York 
Rating Board. 

The Dissatisfaction of Stock Carriers 

“Apart from factional differences, cer- 
tain carriers are much dissatisfied with 
the non-partisan organizations because 
of failure to procure adequate rates. The 
trouble, however, is due, less to the 
bureaus than to the carriers themselves 
(especially the stock carriers) who seem 
very far at the moment from any real 
unanimity of purpose. The rating sys- 
tem in use is only theoretically adequate. 
Practically premiums do not equal losses 
and expenses. Part of this is due to the 
fact that the experience rating plan 
tends to produce an excess of credits 
over charges. Why this is so remains 
undetermined. Neither does it explain all 
of the deficiency. Unfortunately the 
carriers most strikingly disaffected are 
in no mood to investigate nor to evolve 
a remedy logically defensible. They 
want to fill the gap right away and are 
not at all particular about the means. 

“Nevertheless, there is a real trouble 
present which demands the earnest at- 
tention of both groups of carriers, al- 
though at present stock carriers seem 
more strikingly affected than non-stock 
carriers. It would be well if both groups 
would recognize the need of dealing con- 
siderately with each other, omit to at- 
tack each other’s methods of doing bus- 
iness, drop charges of unfairness and 
bad faith, and labor earnestly to make 
the situation fairly favorable to all. 

“Such a policy would conduce notably 
both to the effectiveness and the per- 
manence of the rating organizations. 
There is nothing, however, in the recent 
history of non-partisan rating bodies 
that renders the prolonged maintenance 
of such a policy at all likely.” 

The Non-Partisan Rating Organization 

Mr. Hobbs also touched upon the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a non- 
partisan type of rating organization. 
Referring to the fact that the participat- 
ing carriers have about 25% of the busi- 
ness but a 50% representation on the 
boards and bureaus, and in the National 
Council, he said that this was so as not 
to have rating organizations used fot 
competitive purposes. 2 

Continuing on this subject he said: 
“The non-partisan type has operated 
with a fair degree of success. It meets 
well the requirements of supervising of- 


ficials and appears not unlikely to con- 
tinue. It has, however, developed cer 
tain marked disadvantages which have 
at times threatened the stability of this 
or that organization. The balanced com- 
mittees can at any time be deadlocked 
by a partisan lineup, and unfortunately 
partisan lineups are somewhat common. 
“The result has been protracted delays, 
much hard feeling, and rating policies 
that represent either compromise or an 
accidental majority. It is quite possible 
for a committee decision to represent 
far less than a majority of the business; 
and in case of deadlocks, while there 
are means provided for breaking the 
same, yet that of necessity shifts the 
decision outside the business entirely. 
Some Main Points of Cleavage 


Mr. Hobbs then touched upon some 
of the main points of cleavage between 
the stock and non-stock carriers, devot- 
ing as previously mentioned the most 
space to the small risk problem. The 
traditional preference of non-stock car- 
riers for rate levels higher than the 
stock carriers has always cropped up. 
But at present, he said, there appears 
to be but little difference on this score, 
there being more discussion on matters 
of rating policies between different 
groups of stock carriers than between 
stock and non-stock carriers. 

“There is also a traditional differ- 
ence in the policy,” added Mr. Hobbs, 
“the stock carriers desiring a more re- 
fined manual, the non-stock carriers ad- 
vocating broader groupings. This differ- 
ence appears today only sporadically.” 

As to schedule rating, he said that 
the non-stock carriers have been ac- 
cused of not having much love for it. 
But this is not, however, entirely sat- 
isfactory to either group and the ten- 
dency appears to be away from the 
schedule and towards the experience 
rating plan. 

Experience rating, on the other hand, 
has led to some bitter fights. -Mr. 
Hobbs said: “The non-stock carriers are 
not in favor of a broad experience rat- 
ing plan. The stock carriers have sought 
and are now seeking to give an increased 
weight to a risk’s own experience, and 
to give more weight to the later experi- 
ence than to the earlier. There have 
been lineups also on self rating and upon 
interstate rating of risks.” 

Favors Commissioner Rather Than a 

Commission 

At one point in his paper Mr. Hobbs 
commented on the commissioner vs. the 
special commission as a method of state 
insurance supervision. He said that 
while it was a somewhat delicate mat- 
ter to indicate a preference, he thought 
that the commissioner was a better tri- 
bunal than a commission. His reasons 
were: the commissioner possesses more 
intimate familiarity with insurance, as 
well as with rating problems, than the 
ordinary commission. He is able to act 
more rapidly and pursue a more consist- 
ent line of policy than a board. In his 
hands, too, responsibility is concentrated; 
in the hands of a board it is divided. 

Mr. Hobbs then declared that in his 
opinion the states did not generally ap- 
preciate the difficulty and the importance 
of the functions they have imposed on 
their insurance officials. He | said: 
“They might well have made more am- 
ple provision for trained actuarial and 
clerical assistance and appreciated that 
merely casual attention to rating matters 
could never take the place of a continu- 
ous oversight over rating operations. 

“They might have referred to the elab- 
orate and meticulous care with which 
court proceedings have been safeguarded 
and hedged about with statutory pro- 
visions defining the rights of parties liti- 
gant. They might have noted with what 
freedom from restriction, with what 
broad discretionary power to pass upon 
questions of procedure, evidence and 
legal standards they have empowered the 
commissioner or the board to pass judg- 
ment upon issues involving many thou- 
sands or even millions of dollars.” 

Summing up on this point, Mr. Hobbs 
felt that on the whole so far as com- 

(Continued on page 17) 











J. E. KAVANAGH 


J. E. Kavanagh, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, in charge of group 
insurance, is making a European trip. 

i a 


J. W. Rhodes, newly elected president 
of the Two-Republics Life, has beet 
president of the Valley Bank, Anthony, 
N. M. He was a director in the Farm- 
ers’ Gin Company of Canutillo, Texas, 
and a member of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley Co-operative Dairy Association, the 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 
the Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers’ Association, the Dona Ana 
County Farm Bureau and the Elephant 
Butte Alfalfa Association. He is alsoa 
member of the Masonic Blue Lodge, the 
American Legion, the El Paso Country 
Club, the El Paso Club, and the Army 
& Navy Club of Washington, D. C. 

He entered the United States Naval 
Academy after his graduation from high 
school. He graduated and was commis- 
sioned an ensign in the United States 
Navy. He served as football coach at 
the Naval Academy and also at the 
Great Lakes Training Station. He 
served abroad on the U. S. S. Oklahoma 
until 1922. 

2 

Wallace L. Clapp, casualty editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter, divulged a se- 
cret this week. At the First Reformed 
Church of Reading, Pa., September 12, 
he is to marry Miss Dorothy M. Ret- 
ninger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Irvin Renninger of 622 North Front 
street, Reading, Pa. Miss Renninger 1s 
a Wellesley graduate. Before joining the 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter Mr. 
Clapp was in the advertising division of 
the America Fore Companies. 

a: 


Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, is instructor 
in the course of insurance statistics, 
which Columbia University will start 00 
Thursday afternoon, September 4 
James R. Trimble, Mutual Benefit, will 
be instructor of the life insurance course, 
and G. F. Michelbacher of the casualty 
insurance course. All of these courses 
are in the university’s extension divisiol. 

ae ee 


Rorick Cravens, junior member of the 
general agency firm in Houston, Texas, 
of Cravens Dargan & Co., has returned 
from his pleasure trip to Europe where 
he visited England and several ot the 
Continental countries. He made a study 
in London of the methods used by 
Lloyd’s in building up their large bust- 
ness. 


* * * 


John McGinley, casualty managet of 
the Travelers in this city, is in Cuba. 
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The Germans At the Actuarial Congress 
in London 


A paragraph which I wrote about the 
German actuaries at the International 
Congress in London has attracted con- 
siderable.attention. Among other things 
I said that the Germans were bored by 
one function, stopped listening to the 
speeches and chatted among themselves 
at a table. This was the affair at the 
Trocadero Club given to the visitors by 
two actuarial clubs of Great Britain. 
One of the British insurance papers re- 
garded my paragraph as in poor taste, 
throwing a monkey wrench, as it were, 
into international amity. A very famous 
American actuary who attended the Con- 
gress has written me the following let- 
ter: 

“I maintain that German actuaries who 
were conversant with the English lan- 
guage did not wander about by them- 
selves unless they did so of their own 
volition. Those who knew only their 
own language were for that reason and 
for that reason alone compelled to wan- 
der about by themselves. They were ex- 
actly in the same position as the actua- 
nies of other non-English speaking coun- 
tries who knew only their own language. 

“I know that every effort was made to 
be agreeable to the Germans. As an 
amusing instance of this, at one of the 
receptions an Englishwoman addressed 
one of the ladies present in her best 
German, desiring to be agreeable, only 
to find that her listener was another 
Englishwoman. 

“Last night I was reading a rather en- 
tertaining book by James Bone entitled, 
‘The London Perambulator,’ published in 
1925, and came across this’ sentence: 
‘After the Great War London was the 
first capital of the Allies where our ex- 
aus could be met again in social 
ife, 


“The second statement in your article 
‘o which I took exception was: ‘They 
found themselves at a big banquet with 
all-the speeches in English.’ 

“I deny that all the speeches were in 

nglish, 

“The third statement which I think is 
subject to misconstruction reads as fol- 
lows : ‘After a while they stopped lis- 
tening to them and began to chat among 
themselves at the table, making the situa- 
tion somewhat uncomfortable.’ 

I maintain that this occurred in only 
one corner of the room, in which the 
speakers could not be heard, and that the 
talking, instead of being confined to the 
Germans who were in that part of the 
room, was participated in by other na- 
jens, and that Germans seated at ta- 

les where they could hear the speakers 
Were as attentively polite as any one 
else. Do your actuarial friends who 
Save you the material for your para- 
raph, deny this ?” 

, I hope with the publication of this let- 
set which, by the way, the actuary 
ae Pro Bono Publico,” I shall re- 
‘ite y the good graces of the interna- 
Pe amitists. I wouldn’t accuse any 
ational of bad manners whether he be 








German, Greek, Turk, French, Norwe- 
gian or American; and I regret to note 
that the exhibition of bad manners was 
cosmopolitan in its scope. 

* * x 


What Casualty and Fire Executives Are 
Talking About 

Nearly all subjects of conversation in 
executive offices of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies at the present time 
have been eliminated to these: 

Why are insurance stocks so high? 
Any chance of buying such and such a 
company? What fire companies are go- 
ing into the casualty business? What 
will be the effect upon the volume of the 
older companies caused by the entrance 
of new companies into the business? 
Where are the newer companies going 
to pick up their executive personnel? 

It is generally recognized that one rea- 
son for the movement upward of insur- 
ance stocks is that there are so many 
insurance companies which want to buy 
other companies. It is certainly the hey- 
dey for the smaller companies as they 
are constantly being approached by 
larger companies which want to buy 
them. The smaller companies can’t be 
blamed for forming quite a good opin- 
ion of themselves and the prices which 
some of them are asking would knock 
underwriters of a past generation for a 
goal. The stockholders of the various 
companies are under closer review than 
they have ever been and lawyers con- 
troling estates, which own large blocks 
of insurance stock, are constantly being 
seen. They now regard the insurance 
stocks as the most giltedged of securi- 
ties in the strong box: When a com- 
pany goes after another company it does 
not always seek to get control as a iarge 
minority interest is quite satisfactory 
and its ownership sometimes gives prac- 
tical control. 

There is one kick-back in the kiting 
prices and that comes from the older 
stockholders, men and women who have 
had the insurance stocks in the safe de- 
posit vaults for many years, having 
bought it, deposited it and temporarily 
“forgotten it.” These stockholders are 
frequently writing to the companies 
wanting to know why an extra dividend 
is not declared. They can’t understand 
why the quotations soar but the divi- 
dend remains the same. 

It is too early to answer yet the ques- 
tion of what effect the entry of the new- 
er companies will have on the casualty 
premiums. Opinion on that. subject is 
divided. “Won't make a bit of difference 
because as long as America continues as 
prosperous as it is there will be plenty 
of business for all,” is one viewpoint. 
Others are not so optimistic. 

The problem of where to get men for 
the newly created positions is a real se- 
rious one for fire insurance companies 
going into the casualty business. The 
estimate that the capable underwriters 
have of their worth is not a modest one 
and the fire companies do not want too 
great disparity between what they pay 


their fire executives and what they pay 
their casualty representatives. 
ae tae 


A. V. Hansen Married 


A. V. Hansen, who is head of two 
French insurance companies and who 
made a number of friends here during 
his visit at war time, is now a benedict. 
This will be news to the insurance fra- 
ternity here, especially to those who 
have been entertained by “Bobbie” Han- 
sen in his marvelously attractive Pari- 
sian apartment, containing large white 
bearskin rugs, beautiful paintings and 
exquisite bric-a-brac, and who regarded 
him as a confirmed bachelor. 

Mr. Hansen is one of the most cul- 
tured men in the insurance business, 
speaks many languages, has lived in nu- 
merous countries, and, incidentally, owns 
a chateau in Southern France with a 
large vineyard. Few men who have 
come here “to study the market” picked 
up the kernels of American insurance as 
speedily and comprehensively as did Mr. 
Hansen. 

eee ee 
L. D. Wood Sends Out Some Publicity 

About New Roy Haynes Company 

One of the interesting things about 
the new fire insurance company in 
Washington which will have as its. presi- 
dent Roy A. Haynes, former Prohibition 
Commissioner, is that publicity about it 
has been sent out by L. D. Wood, man- 
ager of the General Insurance Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Wood attracted 
considerable attention in fire insurance 
by promoting the movement for a hos- 
pital mutual. His theory was that the 
hospitals could save money by forming 
a mutual fire insurance company. The 
new Haynes company will be named the 
Economic Fire. 

eo es 


A. F. I. A. Blotter 


Even the American Foreign Insurance 
Association (A. F. I. A.), the association 
of fire companies doing a world-wide 
business, is using a selling talk on blot- 
ters. Its blotter is headed in large type, 
“Foreign Insurance in American Compa- 
nies—American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation—&80 Maiden Lane”—and con- 
tains this text: “At your service to 
quote rates and issue policies without de- 
lay in all currencies everywhere in the 
world (except on the continent of North 
America and the West Indies) Fire, 
Marine, War Risks, Riot and Strike In- 
surance and Allied Lines.” 

ee De 


Trying to Imitate Insuranshares 
Corporation 

The success of the Insuranshares Cor- 
poration, 67 Wall Street, has led to the 
formation of several companies which 
will go in for split share insurance stock 
selling. .Three of these new corpora- 
tions were chartered by Delaware. 

* 


“Sidewalk Insurance”—Something New 


In this interesting but sometimes 
heart-rendering business of ours, occa- 
sional touches of humor contained in let- 
ters from assureds frequently brighten 
up the entire day. R. A. Kearney, Jr., 
secretary of the Sun Indemnity, writes 
me about such a communication which 
he received a short time ago. He calls 
it a work of art and I agree with him. 
The letter follows with the punctuation 
and spelling unchanged. 

Please 

Tam asking from when is the sidewalk 
gonna be insurance So write it back 
from when We have the sidewalk al- 
rendy its two weeks ago when it laid 
and the cellar door is closed. 

Please 

Iam asking from when is the sidewalk 
gonna be insurance If you wont want to 
received it I will sendid to different 
Company. 

(Signed) Brinstorfer. 
* * * 


This Insurance Agent Wide Awake 

Why s»vs the insurance agent is not 
wide awake? I was interested the other 
day to read that Roger O’ Mallia, life in- 
surance salesman of San Antonio, Tex., 
had remained awake for 150 hours and 
became the world’s champion “insom- 


as 


nist.” Mr. O’Mallia divides the credit 
for this non-stop feat with his coffee 
and cigarettes, for every day of his vigil 
he drank thirty-five cups of coffee and 
smoked six packs of cigarettes. 

I don’t know whether or not Mr. 
O’Mallia spent those 150 hours selling 
policies to the spectators. The news- 
paper dispatches stated that he received 
no pay for his battle against Morpheus, 
but perhaps he will write a record num- 
ber of apps on the strength of his non- 
slumber record. 





NEWSPAPER INS. ARTICLE 


“Money at Work” a newspaper feature 
distributed by the Associated Editors 
Inc. and printed in many daily papers 
discussed the amount of insurance a mar. 
should carry in one of its articles last 
week. 


Hobbs On Small Risks 


(Continued from page 16) 


pensation insurance goes this broad dis- 
cretion had been exercised fairly and 
honestly. He said that there have been 
long delays, some incidents not alto- 
gether pleasant. Yet in the main super- 
vising authorities and rating organiza- 
tions have had little difficulty in recon- 
ciling their differences. 

Referring to the tendency on the part 
of company officials to blame supervis- 
ing officials for compensation losses, he 
gently chided them by saying that losses 
due to failure of such officials to ap- 
prove requested rate increases made up 
but a minor part of the total loss. 

To this he added the thought that the 
acts of supervising officials have not been 
an obstacle to uniformity in rate making 
procedure. He said: “The system of re- 
porting experience, of accounting by pol- 
icy years, of fixing rate levels by the 
average of the three latest years, of 
loading for expenses, of schedule and ex- 
perience rating, of manual classifications 
and rules have been adopted with a fair 
degree of uniformity, probably quite as 
much as could be expected. (Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware excepted.) The su- 
pervising officials have exercised their 
discretion and their influence on the 
whole wisely and beneficially and the 
development of compensation insurance 
cwes not a little to their efforts.” 


State vs. Private Insurance 


Mr. Hobbs’ remarks on State vs. Pri- 
vate Insurance attracted no little at- 
tention in Quebec where state insurance 
compensation is a live topic at present. 
He indicated the superiority of private 
carriers over the state in the following 
conclusion which refuted the four prin- 
cipal arguments made by the state: 

“The state can, through a state mo- 
nopoly, eliminate certain items of ex- 
pense; but therewith it eliminates items 
of service of real value to policyholders. 
It may be eliminating taxes, or by charg- 
ing cost of operation to the state effect 
an apparently low insurance cost: but 
this is gained at the expense of the state 
treasury and ultimately of the taxpayers 
of the state. It may make a further ap- 
parent economy by omitting to perform 
or curtailing certain functions ordinarily 
performed by private carriers. But if the 
state renders equivalent service, it has 
only such advantage as may come from 
the lower scale of wages paid public em- 
ployes: an advantage counterbalanced ” 
by slowness and lack of efficiency. It 
must be candidly stated here that. cer- 
tain of the competitive state funds have 
operated with much success: but this has 
been attended with a certain increase in 
expense. The state fund is more stable 
than a private carrier only in the event 
that the state stands back of its policy 
contracts. Otherwise it is less stable by 
reason of operating within narrow ter- 
ritorial limits, by reason of confining its 
operations to a single line of insurance: 
and unless it is singularly fortunate is 
handicapped by the difficulties sustained 
by state activities generally in securing 
trained and expert personnel, in employ- 
ing labor, in securing funds for a pro- 
gressive course of development, and in 
living too close to state politics.” 
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Up-State Editorial 
Censures Auto Club 


LATTER FELL FOR MUTUAL IDEA 


Insurance Proposition of Genesee Auto- 
mobile Club Is Designated “A Two- 
Penny Proposition” 





Edward M. Perkins, president of the 
“Le Roy Gazette-News,” N. Y., devoted 
his leading editorial space a few days 
ago to expressing some burning thoughts 
on the action of the Genesee Auto- 
mobile Club (Genesee County, New 
York) into tieing itself up with mutual 
insurance. Under the head “A Two- 
Penny Proposition,” Perkins penned 
these observations: 

Two or three months ago there was 
organized in Genesee county, with good 
prospects of success, the Genesee Auto- 
mobile Club. Two or three hundred mo- 
torists of the county, who saw the pos- 
sibilities of usefulness of a live automo- 
bile club, were quick to take out mem- 
berships and there is little doubt but 
that the number could have been in- 
creased to a thousand before the end 
of the year. The county was ripe for 
an automobile club set up along the right 
lines. The prospect is no more. The 
club has descended to the level of a two- 
penny proposition and no longer will at- 
tract or hold the interest of those who 
really care for an automobile club for 
the good it can lend to motoring. 

A Clearing House for Mutual Insurance 


At the present time the Genesee Auto- 
mobile Club has resolved itself into a 
clearing house for mutual insurance. Just 
what other lines of merchandising will 
be added depends upon how far the re- 
maining directors and members care to 
follow the leadership of E. S. Belknap, 
secretary of the club and insurance sales- 
man. Shortly after the club was or- 
ganized it developed that Mr. Belk- 
nap purposed selling mutual insurance 
through the club, and at a subsequent 
meeting of the directors it was voted 
that the club should not engage in the 
distribution of insurance or any other 
merchandise. At a meeting of five of the 
twelve directors, held last week, it was 
voted to rescind the former action of 
the directors on the question of auto- 
mobile insurance for the membership. 

Whether or not the Genesee Automo- 
bile Club has a constitution or by-laws, 
the “Gazette-News” does not know. We 
have never seen a copy. If it has and 
such constitution provides that five direc- 
tors out of twelve constitute a quorum it 
is radically different than any other con- 
stitution we know of and makes it very 
plain that the whole organization ‘adapts 
itself admirably for the uses of any one 
or two men who may be on the board 
for personal gain accruing to them. 
Such an organization can serve no pos- 
sible good as an automobile club. 

Directors Resign 

Three or four of the original directors 
have resigned since the meeting last 
week, and likely others will take the same 
action. We know of Le Roy members 
of the club who are sending in their res- 
ignations, and so far as Le Roy is con- 
cerned, the club is a dead issue, and 
well dead at that. 

No organization purporting to be one 
thing and functioning as another can 
succeed. It is hypocracy pure and sim- 
ple and it is now apparent beyond any 
question of doubt that Mr. Belknap came 
into Genesee county from purely selfish 
motives. The organization of building 
up of an automobile club were simply 
the means to his end—the marketing of 
automobile insurance. There may be 
some in Genesee county who approve of 
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Pennsylvania Adopts 
New License System 


BANK AGENCIES ARE BANNED 





Commissioner Taggart Says He Wishes 
to Rid Insurance Business of 


Unqualified Agents 





Insurance Commissioner Matthew H. 
Taggart of Pennsylvania, who has been 
in offtce only a few months, has made 
his first important change in the conduct 
of insurance in his state in the form of 
a strict licensing system for new fire, 
life and casualty agents. Each applicant 
for an agent’s license must pass an ex- 
amination testing his knowledge of the 
branches of insurance he wishes to write. 
Examinations will be held on the first 
Saturday of every month in eight lead- 
ing cities of the state. The new system 
went into effect on September 1. 

It is evident that Commissioner Tag- 
gart has made a close study of the diffi- 
cult problem of granting licenses to 
agents and that he has been advised by 
insurance agents themselves. This is re- 
flected in his announced refusal to grant 
a license to any officer, cashier or em- 
ploye of a‘state or federal bank. In 
the case of a corporation seeking a li- 
cense such applicant must be authorized 
by the provisions of its charter to en- 
gage in the insurance business. 


Advisory Boards Won’t Return 


With the inauguration of the licensing 
scheme devised by Commissioner Tag- 
gart the arrangement used by Former 
Commissioner Einar Barfod and the ad- 
visory board plan, sponsored by Former 
Commissioner “Tom” Donaldson and 
used for several years, are thrown per- 
manently into the scrap heap. The Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department will 
henceforth be the sole judge of who will 
receive licenses. It does not ask the 
aid of agents, as provided under the ad- 
visory board plan, but nevertheless the 
department will be far more strict in 
its granting of licenses than it was un- 
4 the leadership of Commissioner Bar- 
od. 

This fact Commissioner Taggart makes 
plain in a statement accompanying the 
lengthy questionnaire each applicant 
must fill out before taking his examina- 
tion. The commissioner says that the 
day has passed when the company hands 
the agent a rate-book or supplies and 
turns him loose to make trouble for 
himself, his company, the public and the 
insurance department. He states that 
insurance can no longer pay the price of 
unqualified agents as such agents cost 
money, and the cost is reflected in the 
insurance rate, which must be kept as 
low and reasonable as possible. 


To Whom Exams Will Apply 
The examinations are intended for 
new agents, but those now recognized 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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(Gold Medal Flour) 
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Fire Insurance deals in eventualities. Experience has proven 
that eventually a certain percentage of property will be burned. 
Whose property it will be and when it will burn cannot be 
listed among the coming events. 

The best way to thwart eventualities is to insure ix. strong 
stock companies—NOW. 


The man who is looking for complete insurance satisfaction 
will find it in a policy in The Home of New York. 


Whether he gets it eventually or Now is up to our agents. 
Why not—NOW? 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE HOME NEW YORK 





by the insurance department and desir- 
ing to extend their business into addi- 
tional lines not contemplated by their 
licenses would also be subject to the 
new ruling. Applicants under the new 
regulations must be twenty-one years of 
age or over, reasonably familiar with the 
provisions of the Pennsylvania insur- 
ance law and of the character of the 
contract he proposes to sell. 

As stated the examinations will be 


held in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Johns- 
town, Pittsburgh, Erie, Williamsport, 
Hazleton and Scranton the first Satut- 
day of each month. Each of these cet- 
ters covers the applicants from a num- 
ber of nearby counties. All applications 
must be in the Harrisburg office of the 
department at least ten days prior {0 
the date of examination, and an appl 
cant will be examined for only one o 
the three insurance classifications on any 
one day. 

For the convenience of applicants 4 
supervisor will sit at each district heat- 
quarters to hold the examinations. 
new set of questions will be used each 
month for the examinations. 

Commenting upon the need jor the 
inauguration of a strict licensing syste! 














UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW: YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 


which will rid Pennsylvania of a host 0 
unqualified agents and place the business 
of being an insurance agent upon a muc 
more dignified plane Commissioner Tag 
gart says: 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


ASSETS ‘ . ° 
“REMIUM RESERVE ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° 
NET SURPLUS > . 





. ° . $8,132,324.02 ed to measure up to a full standard ol 
° . : . 1,981,557.73 integrity, honesty and fair dealing, ™ 
. ; 4 3 790,346.75. alone to the company he represents, D! 
: : : ' 5,360,419.54 to the public he deals with, and, at 


Taggart on Ethics of Insurance | 
“An applicant fora license to sell i 
surance must appreciate the ethics of his 
intended profession, and will be expect: 
































breach of this trust or standard will 
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deemed cause for the revocation of 
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license. This warning is given not that 
it is anticipated it will be necessary for 
the insurance commissioner to apply 
drastic measures, but as a fair notice 
to those licensed by the department that 
the trust imposed by the state, through 
this department, is not to be taken light- 
ly without thought that violations of the 
law or the principles of fair dealing will 
be overlooked. By reason of the char- 
acter of the contract sold and in many 
cases the confidence the company must 
impose in its agents, a strict adherence 
by agents must be expected, to the end 
that the business may grow in the pub- 
li’s confidence and attain and maintain 
the dignified position in the business 
world it has a right to occupy by rea- 
son of its incalculable importance and 
benefit to business and humanity. 
“Applicants should study carefully the 
insurance department and _ insurance 
company acts, and the insurance com- 
pany endorsing the applicant should have 
sufficient interest in the applicant and 
its own welfare to instruct and properly 
prepare him for not alone the examina- 
tion, but for the work he is about to 
undertake. : 
“It is considered the day has passed 
when the company hands the agent a 
rate-book or supplies and turns him 
loose to make trouble for himself, the 
company, the public and this department. 
No other life work of so serious and far- 
reaching importance is thus undertaken, 
and insurance can no longer pay the 
price for such type of agents, and the 
cost of the turn-over resulting from ill- 
prepared agents quitting either in dis- 
gust or disgrace. Such agents cost 
money, and the cost is reflected in the 
insurance rate, which must be kept as 
low and reasonable as possible.” 


Details of New Plan 


Additional details covering the exam- 
inations follow herewith: 

Applicants may qualify as agents to 
sell: 

(a) Life, including health and accident 
insurance; 

(b) Fire and marine and affiliated in- 
surance ; 

(c) Casualty insurance and all its 
branches or any or all of said classes of 
insurance, 

_Forms upon which to make applica- 
tion (commonly known as_ question- 
naires) for license, have been prepared. 
These forms and no other, without per- 
mission of the insurance commissioner, 
must be used, and will be supplied upon 
request. 

The following procedure will prevail 
with relation to licensing: 
_ Applications (questionnaires) complete 
in every detail must be in the office of 
the insurance commissioner, Harrisburg, 
Pa, at least ten days before the date 
of examination, otherwise it will be held 
over until the following examination, ex- 
cept applications made by or in behalf 
ot a licensee duly qualified under these 
tules, etc., for additional license, of same 
classification, which may be acted upon 
without examination. 

Upon receipt of application the depart- 
ment will examine the same and if in 
Proper form and sufficient in detail and 
execution, the applicant will be notified 
to appear for examination. 

Examinations will be conducted on the 
stated days; the class for life, etc., re- 
Porting at 10 a. m.; fire, etc, at 1 p. m, 
and causalty, etc., at 3 p. m. and each 
class will be allowed until respectively 

a.m. 2:30 p. m. and 4:30 p. m, 
the same day to complete and return pa- 
bers to supervisor in charge, and any pa- 
Per not so returned will be considered 
a a failure to qualify. 

May Go Outside Own District 
‘ An applicant desiring to report for ex- 
Poste ae in any other than his respec- 

V€ district, must so state in submitting 
'S application, otherwise he will not be 
examined, 

Applicants who fail, may upon written 
Be So ne days in advance of an exam- 
ea Paes ge three months of fail- 
a s out a new questionnaire, be 
Te-examined, 


ll examinations will be in writing in 


Te 


answer to questions prepared in the de- 
partment and distributed to the super- 
visor of examination immediately in ad- 
vance of the examination, who will break 
the seal of the package when the class 
is assembled, distribute the papers and 
collect the same when completed, noting 
thereon such general remarks as shall 
be asked of him by the Commissioner, 
and when so collected will be returned 
to the department for rating. 

Every applicant within the same class 
will receive the same list of questions, 
and one person will rate all the papers 
so as to insure uniformity and fairness 
in applying the test. 

Those attaining the required standard 
will be licensed within the classification 
in which they are found worthy, and 
those failing to qualify will be so ad- 
vised. 

A record will be kept of those failing, 
for the information of the department, 
as well as a record of those whose li- 
censes have been revoked by the Com- 
missioner, or recalled by a company. 

For the convenience of companies, but 
only in the event of death of an agent, 
a temporary license will be issued upon 
a completed questionnaire, which tem- 
porary license shall be null and void pro- 
vided the temporary licensee shall not 
qualify as above required at the next ex- 
amination held not less than ten days 
following the date of his temporary li- 
cense. 

The sitting supervisor will, so far as 
possible, be from the personnel of the 
Insurance Department. They will not 
give aid or advice to those being exam- 
ined, nor permit others to do so. 

Until it shall in the future be ordered 
to the contrary, thest rules, etc., only 
apply to first applicants, or those asking 
for additional licenses, and not to exist- 
ing licenses. 





TALKS ON FARM FIRE LOSSES 


Farm fire losses are so great in the 
United States principally because of the 
carelessness of farmers, according to 
Walter Bauer, president of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Co. He points to the 
records of Canadian farmers where the 
farm fire losses last year showed a reduc- 
tion of 31% below 1922. There the pro- 
vincial governments are helping the far- 
mer to conserve his property. Mr. Bauer 
said that in this country an average of 
ninety-six farm buildings burn every 
day, and that as a result the farmer 
is having difficulty in securing insurance 
with the stock companies. This places 
a big burden on the mutuals, which spe- 
cialize in underwriting farm risks. Banks 
and finance corporations are following 
the lead of stock insurance companies, 
says Mr. Bauer, and are tightening up 
on their grants of credit while the seri- 
ous fire loss situation continues. 





KANE WITH NORTH AMERICA 


James A. Kane has been appointed by 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica to succeed Charles W. Brey in the 
downtown branch of the company in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brey is now with the 
Mutual Assurance. Mr. Kane, who is 
well known in Philadelphia insurance 
circles, will act as assistant to Manager 
Harold K. Robinson. 





GUSTAV KEHR RETURNS 


Gustav Kehr, retired president of the 
National Liberty, is back in this coun- 
try after a journey of more than three 
months in Europe in company with Mrs. 
Kehr and their daughter, Miss Anna 
Kehr. They visited France, England, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 





SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


Arthur L. Bowerman, treasurer of the 
New Jersey Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced that at a quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors held last week, 
a semi-annual dividend of 90 cents a 
share was declared, payable on August 
a to stockholders of record on August 
16. 
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The First 


Organization 


GE first organization of the ALTNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY consisted 
of Hartford business men . . . who saw 
the need of strong, dependable prop- 
erty protection. Not insurance men 
Starting an insurance company . .. but 
business men rising to a challenge to some- 
one to fill a great and growing need in 
business and domestic life. 


The same challenge exists to-day 

... magnified by the vast multi- 

plication of the needs for insur- 
ance. An agent who is a business 
man, recognizing business needs, has 
within his reach infinitely more possi- 
bilities for service than the early 
pioneers. More than 12,000 agents 
find in the ETNA a breadth of active 
co-operation and helpfulness that 
makes this business of protecting busi- 
ness one of the greatest forces in 
national life. 


President 





FETNA INSURANCE 


[FIRE] 


COMPANY 
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Elihu C. Irvin Dies; 


SUCCUMBS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Chairman of Board of Fire Association 
Companies Was 88 Years Old; 
Well-Beloved Everywhere 


Elihu C. Irvin, one of the oldest vet- 
erans in the fire insurance field, and 
chairman of the boards of the Fire As- 
sociation, the Victory and Reliance of 
Philadelphia, died Monday morning at 
the Hotel Chalfonte in Atlantic City, 
where he had been staying since June. 
He was eighty-eight years of age and 
had been actively connected with fire in- 
surance for well over fifty-five years. 
Two years ago he retired as the active 
head of the Fire Association group when 
J. W. Cochran succeeded him. Mr. Irvin 
had a lovable personality and was well- 
liked everywhere. 

President George G. Bulkley of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters ap- 
pointed the following committee to at- 
tend the funeral and prepare a memorial: 
John B. Morton, former vice-president 
of the Fire Association; John H. Pack- 
ard, United States manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance; C. A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home, and Gayle T. For- 
bush, United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange. 

Mr. Irvin was born near Harrisburg, 
Pa., on May 22, 1839. For awhile he 
taught school and also was manager of 
the Duncannon Iron Works. He did not 
enter insurance until he was thirty years 
old when he became special agent in 
Pennsylvania for the Germania Fire. In 
1874 he became general agent of the 
Phoenix of aHrtford at Philadelphia, his 
territory extending to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. After several more years of experi- 
ence in field work and fire underwriting 
Mr. Irvin was elected vice-president of 
the Fire Association in February, 1884, 
and seven years later was elected presi- 
dent. 

Active Part in Company Organizations 

During the many years that Mr. Irvin 
served as chief executive officer of the 
Fire Association he took a leading part 
in the development of fire insurance and 
the formation of company organizations. 
He was one of the founders of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Middle 
Department and was its first president, 
serving from 1883 to 1885. In 1898 he 
was elected president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and served 
for two years. He was also for awhile 
a director of the Philadelphia Fire Pa- 
trol. Before he retired as president in 
1925 the Fire Association organized the 
Victory as a running mate and secured 
control of the Reliance. 

Mr. Irvin was a director of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia and was 
formerly a director of the Philadeiphia 
Chamber of Commerce. He was also a 
member of several leading clubs. He is 
survived by his widow and a son, C. J. 
Irvin. 





CORPORATION CHANGES NAME 


The name of the corporation of H. T. 
Higinbotham, Inc., of New Orleans, has 
been changed to Steckler-Wagner, Inc. 
This corporation is general agent for 
several fire companies. Mr. Higinbotham 
died several months ago and the business 
is now conducted by Henry A, Steckler, 
president, and Joseph I. Wagner, vice- 
president. 





IN NEW LOCATION 


September 1 was moving day for Louis 
T. Miller, general arent in Virginia and 
the Carolinas for the A. H. Turner 
group of companies at Atlanta. Although 
he transferred his offices from Atlanta 
to Richmond several months ago when 
he received this general agency ap- 
pointment, Mr. Miller did not move his 
family to Richmond until the first of 
September. He is now domiciled at 3000 
Monument avenue in the Virginia 
capital. 


58 Years In Insurance 
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SUBSTANTIAL 

past performance, progres- 
sive management, and demonstrated 
service are factors which commend 
the NORWICH UNION to suc- 


cessful agents. 






NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. Jackson, President H. L. Kidder, Secretary 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 








COMPANIES 














American Bar Ass’n 
Adopts Model Code 


TO BE SENT TO ALL STATES 





No Mention Made of Resident Agency 
or Qualifications Provisions; 
BroSmith Heads Committee 





The American Bar Association at its 
annual meeting last week in Buffalo 
adopted without further change the pro- 
posed insurance code prepared by the 
association’s insurance committee, of 
which William BroSmith, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Travelers, is 
chairman. This model code will now be 
distributed to the insurance departments 
of all the states for the consideration of 
legislative bodies. When the report was 
accepted by the American Bar Associa. 
tion it was voted that: 

“The committee on insurance law u- 
der the direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the association be authorized 
to co-operate with the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners on uni- 
form state laws from time to time in ree. 
ommending and favoring the enactment 
of the several chapters of regulatory 
provisions contained in this draft.” 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, attended the Buffalo meeting in 
the hope of securing the Bar Associa 
tion’s endorsement of a recommendation 
to include in the model insurance code 
support for three provisions, namely: a 
resident agency section; a qualification 
provision and the licensing by the state 
insurance departments of all agents. The 
Bar Association did not accept. the 
changes but adopted the insurance code 
as it stood. The code makes no refer- 
ence whatever to residence agency ot 
qualification laws. As a matter or fact 
while the majority of fire and casualty 
agents and companies themselves favor 
such laws in some form, the life insur- 
ance companies are vigorously opposed 
to them. 





RATE DISCRIMINATION FOUND 

Lansing, Mich. Sept. 5.—Flagrant 
cases of discrimination were uncovered 
by representatives of the state rating di- 
vision, it was announced this week by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston, 
when an investigation was made of con- 
plaints against a Grand Rapids agent. 
Following the disclosures the offending 
agent. was summoned for a hearing. The 
commissioner has made no decision i 
the case up to this time, however, as the 
investigation and the hearing brought 
out the probability that other agents 
have been indulging in the same prac 
tices and for that reason the investiga 
tion will be pursued in other directions. 
The department would not disclose the 
agent’s name, at least until some dispos'- 
tion is made of his case. 


WARNS MOVING ASSUREDS 


In advance of “moving day,” Septem- 
ber 1, the insurance exchange of Rich- 
mond, Va., ran an advertisement in the 
newspapers of that city giving notice 
that insurance would have to be trans 
ferred to cover the new location. 


NEW PHILA. HEADQUARTERS 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Depatt: 
ment will soon establish more modert 
quarters in the Atlantic Building in Phil 
adelphia. This is of course one of tht 
branch offices of the insurance depatt 
ment, the head office being at Harris 
burg. 


F. X. JONES VICE-PRESIDENT 

Frank X. Jones, assistant director of 
agencies of the American National, has 
been named a vice-president. His fath 
er, James C. Jones, is also a vice-pres 
dent of the company. 


GET BIG BALTIMORE AGENCY | 

The Central West Casualty of Detrolt 
has appointed the J. Barry Mahool 
Agency of Baltimore, one of the largest 
in the city, to represent the company: 
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Automobile Making 
Excellent Progress 


INCREASED 








TES BisuRPLUS $435,000 
ency MiFigures for First Half of 1927 Lend Con- 
fidence to Ability of Company 
to Recoup Losses 
t its Rarely before in commercial history 
iffalo Have the financial statements of corpora- 
Pro- tions for the first six months been sought 


the Has they have this year, partly because 


» Ol MMof an over-extended bullish stock mar- 
ident ket but more generally ascribable to the 
rs, 18 M¥intense interest on the part of business 
w be Mexecutives as to the actual conditions of 
lents PEaffairs, financially and trade-wise, in this 
on ot Bcountry. 
Was Foremost in the minds of many has 
cla: Bheen—“how have the insurance compa- 
mies fared?” The interest manifested is 
/ Ul Bduplex in its concern. First, there is a 
com- Microup who have an investment interest 
- only, but secondly and more importantly, 


' Mithe group who, as students of economics, 
unl Berealize that underwriting results mean 
ore in their interpretation than just 



















ment Becompany advance, and especially is this 
atory Hco in the interpretation of the fire com- 
pany figures. 
unsel With underwriting showing improve- 
ranct Bement for the early part of the year, bet- 
ng M1 Meter showing on the part of all was some- 
oc Mewhat anticipated. The reflection is 
ation ejound in the present new levels reached 
code by the various insurance stocks, as well 
ly: @ Bas in general comment relative to how 
ation Picompanies are making out. 
state A year ago, however, a shadow loomed 
- The up when the Automobile of Hartford 
the faced a situation that promised trouble 
Code if not carefully handled. The influence 
eter of this development was widely felt. The 
y  Biisappointment at first caused some ap- 
rs prehension, as all such disappointments 
po do, which was somewhat dispelled when 


the stockholders provided capital to take 
care of contracts issued by the Auto- 
mobile. 

Since then good reports of progress 
ave been heartening. Its “come-back” 


IND has really been fine and the first six 


grant Bemonths’ financial achievement for 1927 is 
vered excellent. The company has followed a 
ig di- onservative policy in its underwriting 
k by Hfand general business practice. It has 
stot, Midiscontinued fancy lines, abandoned un- 
com- Bistried practices, put aside theoretical 
gent. Mideas, and by means of sound insurance 
nding Hmethods reclaimed its position. 


The 
yn in 
s the 
ought 
gents 
prac: 


During the first six months of 1927 
an increase in surplus of $434,457 was 
established. The new net surplus as of 
une 30, 1927, is $2,050,720. In addition, 
ample reserves for all contingencies have 
been set up during the first half of the 


stiga- ear. It is known that the officers now 
tions. Hiidirecting the affairs of the company feel 
e the BiMsatisfied with this showing, which in its 
post ealthy advance has been achieved even 


before anticipated by the public. It 
Augers well for the future and the full 














»S twelve months results will be awaited by 
ptem- fee! IN a spirit of confidence fully re- 
Rich- fi"ewed. Those associated with the com- 
n the Pany can be proud of their attainment. 
rotice 
rans GLENDENNING OFF FOR PARIS 

John Glendenning, assistant manager 

of the Home fleet of companies in Phil- 
RS Adelphia, received a big send off yester- 
part: “ay when he sailed from New York to 
sdern Mame’end the American Legion convention 
Phi- fa" Paris. A large number of his friends 
¢ the fe s™e up from Philadelphia Wednesday 
part night to bid him adieu. 

ris ———_—_—_—_— 

7 NEW TEXAS COMMISSIONER 

_ vovernor Dan Moody of Texas has 
NT pppointed R. B. Cousins, Jr., as commis- 
or of eer of insurance for the state suc- 
|, has Bion re R. L. Daniel, whose term expired 
fath- de gust 31. Mr. Cousins has been 
presi- Puty attorney general of Texas. 

ore INSURANSHARES CORP. 
Ce pointed obart B. Brown has been ap- 
etrolt becret executive vice-president and 
ahool Bition mtd of the Insuranshares Corpora- 
irgest értif € investment trust which issues 
ny. Cates against shares of insurance 





0 
PO tom only. Col. Brown was for- 


With the Firemen’s of Newark, 






NATIONAL UNION CAPITAL 
New Issue of $500,000 of Stock Will 
Bring Capital to $4,000,000; Shares 
Sold at $200 Each 
The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has notified its stockholders that the 
board of directors has authorized the 
issue of an additional 5,000 shares of 
stock of a par value of $100 a share 
to be sold at $200 a share. Each present 
stockholder is entitled to subscribe to 
one share for each seven now held, the 
option expiring on the last day of this 
month. The new stock is to be paid for 

on November 10. 

This new issue of stock is part of the 
30,000 shares authorized by the stock- 
holders in 1924. Previous to the issue 
made this month the company’s capital 
was $3,500,000. It will be increased $500,- 
000 by the new stock making a total 
capital of $4,000,000. On the basis of the 
last annual statement the net surplus of 
the National Liberty will be increased 
to about $2,000,000. 





IDAHO FIRE RATES CUT 


The Idaho Rating Bureau has received 
word from the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific that a reduction in 
fire rates for Idaho has been authorized. 


NOVEL FIRE COURT CASE 
Insurance Companies Appeal Award to 
Insured Who Served Term on 
Charge of Complicity 
Docketed for argument at the Septem- 
ber term of the Virginia. supreme court 
of appeals convening at Staunton Sep- 
tember 13, is a case appealed from the 
circuit court of Rockingham County by 
the Eagle Star & British Dominions and 
the American Alliance involving the 
novel question whether a man convicted 
of complicity in the burning of his store 
may later maintain a civil action for re- 
covery of the insurance carried on his 

stock of goods destroyed in the fire. 

Max Heller, proprietor of a clothing 
store at Elkton which burned April 11, 
1922, less than a month after the policies 
had been issued, was awarded judgment 
against these companies when he sued 
for recovery after serving a two-year 
term in the Virginia penitentiary for aid- 
ing and abetting his nephew, Eli Heller, 
in burning the store. 

_The companies pleaded that his con- 
viction on the criminal charge barred 
maintenance of a civil action, but the 
plea was ruled out by the trial court and 
the jury awarded a verdict against them. 
In their petition for a writ of error 
awarded a month or so ago, the compa- 


nies asserted that “the idea that one 
who has been convicted of the crime in 
question may nevertheless recover from 
insurance companics the money whose 
collection was the motive of the crime is 
no less than shocking.” 





NEW COTTON MUTUAL 
A mutual insurance company has been 
formed by cotton ginners in southwest 
Oklahoma and northern Texas, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Jesse G. 
Read, Oklahoma Insurance Commission- 
er. Nearly 200 ginners have banded to- 
gether to form the Oklahoma-Tex Mu- 
tual. Nucleus of the company was for- 
mulated by the Wooten interests of 
Chickasha, the Oklahoma Cotton Oil 
Mills, and other companies. The pur- 
pose of organization is to write contracts 
of fire insurance on cotton gins, cotton 

oil mills and similar institutions. 


J. H. DOYLE RETURNS 
J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has returned from his vacation in Colo- 
rado. 


HOMELAND JOINS P. F. U. A. 

The Homeland of New York has been 
elected to membership in the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 














c And one fire may cause three tenants to move, 
Poor Richard would continue if speaking on the re- 


sults of fire to landlords. 


owner. 


are made. 
the fire may evict them, 














Is~ Poor Richard 


aid, “Three removes are as bad as@a frre.” 


In fact, the material damage that fire does to 
property is only part of the possible loss to the 
If he lives in the building himself,-he may 
be compelled to pay rent elsewhere until repairs 
If the property is occupied by tenants, 
In such an event, the in- 


of insurance. covers. 


OE et 


it? 


occupants. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelybin 


a sau 1829 


come from rents stops until the property is again 
rendered tenantable. 

You know all this. 
Every fire insurance client on your books is a 
live prospect for Rent and Rental Value Insurance. 
Right now, September, is the ideal time to talk 
about this form of protection. 


For, as Poor Richard would conclude—Fire de- 
stroys not property alone, but often forces out the 
Tell that to your prospects. 
premiums in this form of insurance for you. 









But do your prospects know 


There are 
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VERMONT AGENTS’ MEETING 
Faulkner and Case to Speak at Annual 
Convention at Bellows Falls 
on September 16 

The stage is all set for a rattling good 
time at the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Association of Local Agents to be 
held at the Bellows Falls Country Club, 
3ellows Falls, Vt., on Friday Septem- 
ber 16. There will be a midday lunch 
served from 12 to 2 p. m., business ses- 
sion at 2 p. m. and a banquet at 6:30. 


The speakers thus far secured include 
Thomas D. Faulkner, Hartford, Conn., 
chairman of the New England Advisory 
Board, and James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn., past president of the National 
\ssociation. Both men are loaded to the 
cuards with brand new agency fireworks 
and it is said that they will start some- 
thing at this meeting. 

The ladies are also specially invited 
this year and for their special benefit 
there is going to be dancing following 
the banquet. 

President Traill of the Vermont As-o- 
ciation is a live wire and intensely in- 
terested in making his association one of 
the strong insurance or ryanizations of 
New England. 





RAIN COVERS IN ENGLAND 





Experience 


There Is Unsctisfactory 
Also; 


Being Undertaken on the 
Continent Too 
Referring to the growing business in 
“weather insurance” a London newspaper 
s?ys that it seems fortunate for the fin- 
ancial success of the various form of 
weather insurance that the business now 
transacted in the London market is fair- 
ly well spread throughout the world. 
The underwriting results in this country 
are described as being very unsatisfac- 
tory, but, happily, bad weather has not 
prevailed in all countries at the same 
time. A large number of risks were 
known to*have been written in respect 
of fetes and open-air amusements con 
August Bank Holiday alone, and the 
principal company transacting the busi- 
ness states that 95% of the risks in the 
south of England resulted in claims. 
Weather insurance is now transacted 
on a large scale in the United States, 
where as many as thirty companies write 
the business. A good deal is done in 
Australia and on the Continent, and no- 
tably in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Losses through interference by weather 
with cricket matches seem to have been 
limited this year for underwriters by the 
results of the close study which has 
been made of this subject for many years 
past. It has been found that every sea- 
son a certain number of days’ play is in- 
terrupted by the weather, and conse- 
quently, if cricket clubs are to be cov- 
ered against all losses through wet 
weather, these normal losses must be 
taken into account in the premium. 





CAN EXAMINE FIREBUG 

A decision was filed late last week in 
the Westchester, N. Y., County Clerk’s 
office at White Plains in the suit of the 
Yonkers Fur Dressing Co. against the 
Royal, Standard Fire and the National 
Liberty. In it Supreme Court Justice 
Taylor of Mount Vernon denied the mo- 
tion of the plaintiff to vacate the mo- 
tion of taking a deposition from a con- 
fessed firebug whose testimony resulted 
in the return of a first degree arson in- 
dictment against President Ressler of 
the fur company. 


Automobile Figures 


(Continued from page 1) 
Trailer factory workers and sales- 
a ee en ee 
Automobile financing and insurance 
Raw Materials Used 
The 1920 raw materials used in making 
motor cars and trucks follow: 


10,000 
20,000 


Amount used in 
motor vehicle 
man’f’uring and 
per cent. of total 
U. S. production 
of raw materials. 

Iron and steel (tons)........ 4,850,000 
Production of finished rolled 
iron and steel (tons)..... 35,000,000 
Per cent. used in manufac- 
turing motor ge Se 14% 
Plate Glass (square feet). 64,500,000 
PRONE 5. ecscnsncsess 128,857,000 
ver cent. used in motor ve- 
MINORS Gore coos Winice nivale EE 50% 
Leather, upholstry (sq. ft.). 39,050,000 
Productoin of upholstery 
MORON OE pice cauwons cesses 62,330,000 
Per cent. used in motor 
WORMAES. Siinwicrvcuceaeecs 63% 
Rubber (WOE) < ogo o's occ acc'ee 303,616 
Total consumption of crude 
oe NC eee aay ene 358,461 
Per cent. used in motor ve- 
EP PERS Se PED 84.7% 
Lumber, hardwood (board ft.) 830,390,000 
Production of hardwoods... 7,500,000,000 
Per cent. used in motor 
WORE 6G ac shaeswsiteses 11% 
Aluminum (pounds) ......... 50,000,000 
POORER no ociewas dis wee ax 200,000,000 
Per cent. used in motor 
WEMMEES Sos osu 5s ces eos 25% 
Copper (pemnds)  .66ccccesss 250,000,000 
lotal production ......... 1,968,332,000 
PEP SORE. oocasascavasaices 12.7% 
TA CE: dick nduvetaked es 16,700 
Total GeHVEFES. ..6si0 65 55-0:06 78,363 
Per cent. used in motor 
WENIEIES: - Sc eiics Gwe vce a es 21% 
Real TROBE) ecco ose neslse 110,000 
Domestic production ...... 800,000 
Per cent. used in motor 
WOE toa ol nasi cis cote 13 7% 
WME AGUNG) io Ges ace we blo wed ee 27,500 
PEGUMOIIIOS 5 cose cen case 638,533 
Per cent. used in motor 
WE haa ce eGo saa deca 3s 4.3% 
Nickel (pounds) re Rarcaie sie 9,250,000 
U. consumption Sheek 32,500,000 
Per cent. used in motor 
WONMIOR Sic ivin'n ssn so sion eae 28% 
Lumber, softwood (board ft.) 250,000,000 
Cloth, upholstery (yards).... 39,500,000 
Top and side curtain material 
CaS) a5 dassccckes eens 13,755,000 
Paint and varnish (gallons).. 15,500.000 
Hair and padding (pounds)... 44,220.000 
Gasoline (gallons) .......... 8,566,450,000 


Domestic consumption, total .10,708,068,000 


Per cent. used by motor- 
SOE Sc wins clea me awe 80% 
Lubricating oil (gallons).... 350,000,000 


Standing of States in Registration 
The registration of the ten leading 
states was thus: 


S. OM, BUM o oases antasasics 1,815.434 
2. California ............+... 1,600,475 
3. Say Ta oer rs ye 1,420,246 
4. PemmeseOis ..cccecsccices 1,455.14 
Ri MOD <a Schwa cee ee eae se 1,370,503 
G2 ORY io iio wo a koe hn Core 1,118,785 
7... POE seiesctaccseenseneoss 1,049,869 
ee ee eee er: aes 772,326 
A ee en ee pean 698,998 
10. MassachusettA ......20.00% 690,190 
The total motor car registration in 


1926 was 22,000,000. Detroit registered 
253,570 motor vehicles in 1926; Chicago, 
368,982; Baltimore, 161,297; Indianapolis, 
110,450; Minneapolis, 133,700; Philadel- 
phia, 204,303; Pittsburgh, 179,411; New 
York City, 561,956;.Newark, 127,681; San 
Francisco, 126,912; Washington, D. C., 
127,935. 

The number of farm owned vehicles 
is 4,528,422. The upkeep cost of a farm- 
er’s automobile is $80 per year. 

There are 2,700,000 two-car families in 
the United States. 

The total exports of motor vehicles 
last year was 487,289. 

There are 80,000 motor buses in the 
United States. 





R. E. KELLY IN NEW POST 
R. E. Kelly is the new claims adjuster 
of the Metropolitan Casualty’s Philadel- 
phia office, succeeding A. W. Eaton, re- 
signed. 























Alliance » Acceptance 


The name of The Alliance Insurance Company is every 
where accepted as a synonym for financial soundness, able man | 


agement and equitable policies. 





The instant acceptance of the Alliance name eliminates 


any necessity for the Alliance Agent to “sell the Company.” | 
Therefore, Alliance Agents concentrate their time and 


energies upon specific coverages and so have larger and more | 


profitable business. 


HEAD OFFICE 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


231 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


8th floor Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 





























Organized 1859 


Natal Liberty 


Insurance Gompary 


of Amerira. 


Head Office: 


709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1927 





UME, <5 .o:0:6 a:aie 6 oral e¥ 201s 410-0 Sia 4a eee me EO eke 


Premium Reserve ............ 


Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities . 
Net Surplus .... 


Total Assets . 


eee ee eee eee eee 


ee 


ee ee ad 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ eseas sou en ceees ee 





FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER | 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 


$ 1,500,000.00 
9,167,654.77 
1,382,985.00 
7,064,683.11 





$19,115,322.88 | 
$.8,564,683.11 
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GUARDIAN 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 
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; Now that the dog days are over the 
question of increasing premium income 
Ty’ ; : 
any can be tackled with renewed vigor. 


There is no better way to do this than 
to push some of the lines which are often 
neglected. 


With moving day approaching, every 
client who is going to move should be 
told of the necessity of insurance protec: 


tion for his household goods in transit. 


The Fall brings with it windstorms 
which do millions of dollars of damage 
every year. Your clients should be pro- 





tected from loss due to this menace. 


Although the premiums may seem 
small, these lines will bring in other busi- 
ness from those who recognize that it is 
your aim to give them real insurance 
service. 


22.88 
3.11 | Ghe CONTINENTAL 
~ INSURANCE COMPANY 
IGE +} EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NX 
= CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK t CHICAGO * MONTREAL ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
a “AMERICA FORE” “The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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Maryland Supports 
General Agency Plan 


AVERSE TO ‘BRANCH OFFICES 





President Burns, in Letter to Agents’ 
Ass’n, Says Company Has Only 
Nine Branch Offices Now 





President F. Highlands Burns of the 
Maryland Casualty has written a letter 
to Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in which he denies that his com- 
pany comes under the category of a 
branch office company. Mr. Bennett, in 
a talk at Reading, Pa., attacked the in- 
troduction of the branch office system 
into the fire insurance business as a com- 
petitor to the local agent and mentioned 
the tie-up between the Home and the 
Maryland Casualty as something that 
might be a potential danger to the local 
agency system. 

In his letter to the agents’ 
Mr. Burns said in part: 

“The papers the last few days have 
had in them an address or portions of 
an address, which you made before the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
\gents at Reading on August 25. In this 
you ‘referred to an arrangement which 
the Maryland Casualty Company has 
made with the Home Insurance Company 
of New York, and also to an arrange- 
ment which the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company has made with the America 
Fore, and you are reported to have said 
the following, ‘Both the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and the Maryland are well estab- 
lished, branch office operating compa- 
nies. Considering the organization of 
this company and its loyalty to the gen- 
eral agency system, it is rather disap- 
pointing and discouraging to have you 
make any such statement as this. 

“I think if you will make an exam- 
ination of the organization of the vari- 

us Casualty companies you will find the 
Macyuad Casualty Company, especially 
on account of its size, is more of a gen- 
eral agency company than any of the 
companies. We have one hundred and 
eighty-eight general agents and branch 
offices and out of one hundred and 
eighty-eight, nine are branch offices. In 
only one, New York, have we operated 
as a bri anch office since operating in that 
city. In all of the others we endeav- 
ored to function as a general agency 
company, but, frankly, we were com- 
pelled to go into a branch office due to 
the unsatisfactory experience we had 
with various and sundry agents in each 
place and the impossibility of getting a 
fairly satisfactory agent in such places.” 


association 





NORTH BRITISH SPECIALS 

C. M. Gladson and Adam Glen have 
been appointed special agents of the 
North British & Mercantile fleet of com- 
panies for Georgia and South Carolina, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. They suc- 
ceed J. W. Harras who resigned on 
August 15. Both specials have been with 
the North British companies for some 
time. 





BACK FROM CHIEFS’ CONCLAVE 

Fire Chief August Gerstung,Fire Com- 
missioners Jacob Reuter and Charles S. 
Chandler, and Dr. Otto Wagner, presi- 
dent of the Fire Commission of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., have returned from the con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs held at Portland, Oregon. 





GOING TO PARIS CONVENTION 


J. Harry Johnson, cashier of R. A. 
Corroon & Co., Inc., is one of those 


going to the Paris convention of the 
American Legion this month. He will 
represent Greenpoint and is planning to 
visit France, Germany and England 
while abroad. 





Percival Bridson, special agent for the 
American of Newark, in New York su- 
burban territory, reports the arrival of a 
nine-pound baby girl last Friday. Moth- 
er and babe are reported doing nicely— 
in fact “Perce” is feeling pretty good, 
himself. 





TO ENLARGE CAPITAL 





New Brunswick to Increase Capital from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000; To Add 
$1,050,000 to Surplus 

The New Brunswick Fire, now one of 
the Home group of companies, will issue 
the remaining authorized capital stock, 
which is $700,000, bringing the capital up 
to $1,000,000. The new stock will be 


week. Stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 15 will be given warrants shortly 
after that date entitling them to sub- 
scribe for two and one-third shares of 
the new stock for each share of stock 
now held. This privilege expires on 
November 15. All the new stock must 
be paid for in full by then. The New 
Brunswick’s capital has been $300,000. 





paid for on the basis of $25 a share, the 
par value being $10 a share, thus adding 
$1,050,000 to the company’s surplus. The 
board of directors took this action last 


CARL M. HANSEN BACK 
Carl M. Hansen, vice-president and 
general manager of the General Reinsur- 
ance, has returned from Europe. While 


——___| 
= 





in Denmark with his family he visite 
his father. 















U. & O. COVER ON ROYALTIES 


The rate committee of the New Yor 
Fire Insurance Exchange has authorize 
a special form of use and occupancy fo 
the cover of royalties, to be based upon 
the regular exchange use and occupancy 
form No. 1 for manufacturing plants in 
steady operation. 
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SHE HAS AN APARTMENT IN 
THE FASHIONABLE RICHMONDE 











SHE SAILS FOR THE CONTINENT 
EVERY W'NTER 
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He doesnt forget the ladies/ 


ARTFORD agents are, through 
the medium of their company 
magazine, continually reminded of 
opportunities for soliciting business. 
For example, a recent article in 
this publication suggested that in 
this day and generation a business 
woman is quite as good a prospect for 
insurance as many a business man. 


Take the case of Agent Tom 
Henry, an_ enterprising Hartford 
representative in a city not far from 
New York. He writes all the in- 
surance for Miss Robinson, the 
owner of The Sports Shoppe, and 
this, in the aggregate, is a large 
order. It means all of the necessary 
coverages in connection with the 
business. It means the insurance 
on the contents of her apartment 
in the fashionable Richmonde. It 
means tourist baggage insurance 
on the occasion of her annual 
business trip to the Continent. It 
means a combination policy on her 
new Prairie Dog Eight. 


If Agent Tom Henry doesn’t 
neglect the ladies, it is equally true 
that Miss Robinson herself is con- 
tinually reminded of her insurance 
agency and of the Hartford, for she, 
like all enterprising merchants 
‘‘keeps up”’ by reading the adver- 
tising in the popular magazines. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY wartTFoRD, CONNECTICUT 
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SHE DRIVES ONE OF THE NEW 
PRAIRIE DOG MODELS... 








AND READS AMONG OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS THE SPURAND 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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niformity Gaining 
In Canadian Laws 


LESS WORK FOR COMPANIES 





President Brace of Superintendents’ As- 
sociation Lists Achievements Gained 
in Recent Years 





Henry Brace of Alberta, president of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
was unable to be present at the tenth 
annual convention at Quebec last week 
and handed over the duties of his office 
to Vice-President Sharpe, superintend- 
ent of insurance for Quebec. Mr. Brace, 
however, sent a report to the convention, 
read by the vice-president, in which he 
expressed his satisfaction with the ad- 
vancement of legislation through the me- 
dium of the Conference. He also men- 
tioned the better understanding that has 
been brought about by the superintend- 
ents, officers of the companies and heads 
of various insurance organizations. 

Commenting in his report upon the 
progress made along the line of secur- 
ing uniform insurance legislation in the 
various provinces, Mr. Brace said, in 






art: 

Pe ATter all, there is no better way of 
arriving at a clear understanding than 
by personal discussions, and many of 
our difficulties have been solved by our 
getting together with our feet under the 
same mahogany. Four years ago, the 
insurance legislation in force in each 
province was so varied that there was 
ery little resemblance, one act with an- 
other. Such a condition could not bé in 
the public interest. An insurer oper- 
ating throughout Canada, for instance, 
had a complete set of conditions to com- 
ply with in each of the provinces. Sep- 
arate forms of policies were required for 
ise in each, and numerous other require- 
nents had to be met, all of which in- 
teased the cost of production and pur- 
hase-price to the public. 

“This condition has in the most part 
been remedied and any remaining diffi- 
ulties are under consideration, and to- 
lay, the Insurance Acts of Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, are in the most part identical, or at 
east substantially the same. The in- 
Burance laws of the other provinces have 
been revised in all but four legislatures, 
amely: Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
cotia and Prince Edward Island, which 
nave not as yet effected amendments to 
heir insurance laws in line with the 
ther provinces, but all of the provinces, 
rest of Quebec, and the Federal govern- 
ent, have made changes tending to- 
Fards uniformity. 

The insurance laws of Manitoba have 
hot as yet been consolidated as in the 
ther four western provinces; but, never- 
heless, the laws of that province have 
been revised in line with Conference rec- 
mmendations, and will, when consoli- 
ated, no doubt be in the same form as 
€ other four western provinces. 

Legislation Made Identical 


ot i automobile, accident and 
sermnaan livestock, weather, mutual and 
bn * Insurance, mutual benefit soci- 
‘6 Be reciprocal and inter-insurance 
oom ige legislation is substantially the 
oq e a of the Provinces of On- 
io atchewan, Alberta and British 
btion iy sy also hail insurance legis- 
is fom t ; Provinces concerned with 
ondition I Staion The statutory 
ha a of fire, automobile, accident 
whe ness, and hail insurance are 
heey ‘s every respect in all of the 
tented’; Ovinces, and have been pro- 
> dg association form. There are 
etsy Other items of equal import- 
he Pon Pabaaale hee to mention, such as 
rciprocal of annual statements and 
bs been ane legislation, etc., which 
bap ected or adjusted at Confer- 
“Surel Ings. i 
hile, re is an achievement worth 
Sufficient to encourage our 
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btiog t 8ress and success. The asso- 
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jects of the greatest importance are pre- 
sented at the Conferences for discus- 


‘sion and many problems solved in this 


way. Several matters of importance will 
come up for consideration at the Confer- 
ence this year, of which the following 
are of particular interest, viz.: central 
deposit legislation, uniform annual state- 
ment blanks, uniform definitions, appli- 
cation of accident and sickness legisla- 
ticn to casualty benefits in life contracts, 
overinsurance of fire risks and agency 
legislation. Two of these items are of 
particular importance, namely: uniform 
annual statement blanks and application 
of accident and sickness legislation to 
casualty benefits in life contracts. 





VISITING EUROPE 


President Short of the General Ex- 
New 


change Insurance Corporation, 
York, has been visiting Europe. 





EXPECT MANY AT NEW ORLEANS 





Fire Agents’ Committee Working Inten- 
sively on Program; Louisiana So- 
ciety Meeting at Same Time 
That the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held in New Orleans the week 
beginning October 17 will be well at- 
tended is indicated by the number of 
requests already received for hotel res- 
ervations. This feature of the conven- 
tion program is being attended to by 
August Coiron, as chairman, who is soon 
to have his hands full in attempting to 
please the insurance agents who will 

come to the southern metropolis. 
Inquiries from over the country show 
unusual interest in the 1927 convention 
the headquarters for which are to be 
established in the Roosevelt Hotel. Let- 
ters from Frank L. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie, president, W. E. Harrington, of 





Atlanta, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Walter H. Bennett, of New York, 
secretary-treasurer, and others promin- 
ent in the councils of the National body, 


show an active interest all down the 


line. 


From a local standpoint, the October 
convention will have a double meaning 
for there will not only be the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, but at the same time 
there will be the yearly gathering of 
the Louisiana Insurance Society. This 
body will meet October 18, a day pre- 
vious to the opening of the convention 
of the national association. George A. 
Petrie, of Alexandria, is president of the 
Louisiana society. 





George Newman, manager emeritus of 
the Des Moines branch of the Western 
Adjustment & Inspection Co., is eighty 
years old. 





America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 ts a National Disgrace 
Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 





Fire 








Good Will is an intangible asset, but one 
of great value to an insurance company 
and its agents. 


Good Will saved the Fireman’s Fund in , 
1906 when the company was faced with | 
conflagration losses of over $11,500,000. 


Good will has been largely responsible for 
its continued growth and present standing. 


Good will makes it a very good company 


to represent. 
“Goop WIL és the disposition of 
a pleased customer to return to the 


place where be has been well treated.” 
— U.S. Supreme Court 


-FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Automobile 


Marine 
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Club Directors Quit; 
Peeved at Mutual Idea 


ENTERING INSURANCE FIELD 
Genesee County Auto Club Rescinds 
Previous Action Not to Enter Into 


Automobile Insurance 


Although the directors of the Genesee 
Automobile Club, organized in Genesee 
County, N. Y., a few months ago, had 
voted at the outset not to go into the 
insurance business, acting on the advise 
of insurance members of the club, they 
recently rescinded this vote and decided 
to make what is practically an insurance 
agency of the club. Genesee County is 
located between Buffalo and Rochester 
and Batavia and Le Roy are two of the 
principal centers in the county. 

A meeting of five of the twelve di- 
rectors of the Genesee Auto Club voted 
recently to permit the marketing of in- 
surance through the club. This was 
done with the backing of E. S. Belknap, 
Jr., secretary of the club, who came into 
the county earlier this year to organize 
the club. The auto insurance policies 
wil! be written in a mutual company in 
which Oscar Brown of Syracuse is re- 
ported to be interested. 

Immediately after it was learned that 
the automobile club had decided to enter 
the insurance business five of the direc- 
tors resigned, stating that they did not 
believe that the club, organized primarily 
for general service to motorists, can 
serve this purpose by engaging in_a 
commercial enterprise of any nature. The 
backsliding of this club is especially re- 
grettable because insurance agents in 
New York state have been waging a suc- 
cessful battle against the insurance 
schemes of automobile insurance. clubs. 


How Club Put New Move Across 


The question of the writing of insur- 
ance through the club cropped up short- 
ly after the club got under way, and was 
threshed out pretty thoroughly at a 
meeting of the directors, when it was 
voted to refrain from engagement in any 
commercial enterprise such as the writ- 
ing of insurance, the selling of ‘gasoline, 
tires or any other article used by motor- 
ists. This decision was based upon the 
attitude of other automobile clubs which 
have become outstanding as such. 

To thoroughly clear up the matter, it 
was determined at that meeting of the 
directors that President Hawley should 
appoint a committee to make full inves- 
tigation of the question for report back 
at a meeting of the club members that 
was to be called, when this and other 
questions of general interest could be 
discussed by the members. Such a com- 
mittee never was named, Mr. Hawley 

saying that he had been unable to find 
members who would give their time to it. 

There has never been a meeting of 
the members of the club, of which there 
are at the present time about three hun- 
dred. The directors were originally se- 
lected by Mr. Belknap in order that they 
could be named in the incorporation pa- 
pers filed at Albany, and members were 
told that once the club was incorporated 
and under way there would be a meet- 
ing for the election of directors to be 

named by the membership. Since the 
original board was set up by Messrs. 
Belknap and Brown, there have been res- 
ignations and other directors have been 
appointed, not by the members, but by 
the controlling interests. 

So far as members of the club are 
informed, there is no constitution or by- 
laws. No one knows how many directors 
constitute a quorum, the process of call- 
ing meetings of the directors, or any of 
the other machinery of government 
under which the club is operating—that 
is no one apparently but Secretary Belk- 
nap. 

Bissell L. Wade of Hudson & Wade 
is the Le Roy director on the board. 
Mr. Wade said: “I was not at the last 
meeting of the directors and know noth- 
ing of the action taken as relates to in- 
surance. I do not believe in the use of 


the automobile club as a leverage for 
insurance, or the use of insurance as a 
leverage for the club. As an individual 
Mr. Belknap has a perfect right to write 
insurance, but it is in bad taste for him 
to do so as secretary of the club, and if 
the directors voted to rescind the former 
action as relates to insurance, I am bound 
to resign as a director. 


Auto Club Censored 


(Continued from page 18) 
this way of doing things, but not many, 
and in their number will not be found 
the men of the county who have given 
of themselves, of their time and their 
money that Genesee county might be a 
good place in which to abide. 

There should be no further quibbling 
or pussyfooting about the Genesee Au- 
tomobile Club, for “there ain’t no such 
animal.” It is the Belknap Insurance 
Agency and as such should stand square- 
ly on its own pegs, paying its own office 
rent and other expenses, and function- 
ing purely as a commercial enterprise 
without any bluff at being a community 
benefit. 








INSTITUTE EXTENDS SERVICE 


In an introduction to the Year Book 
of the Insurance Institute of London for 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
Charles W. Higley, President 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 








the 1927-1928 session, just issued, Charles 
Hendry, the president (manager of Lon- 
don & Lancashire) writes: 

“Now that the constitution of our In- 
stitute has been amended so as to ren- 
der eligible for membership all persons 
bona fide engaged in insurance business, 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
extending a cordial invitation to all those 
who are now able to enroll under the 
banner of the Institute to join us in our 
work for insurance education.” 














I want to buy into or outright an 
established fire insurance agency in 
New York, New Jersey or Connccti- 
cut; or I’ll work for such an agency 
if there is an opportunity of buying 
it. 

Box 1066 
The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y, 

















Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 

















100 William Street 


New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,009 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


New York City 








FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 



















































































GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Swiss Reinsurance 
Expanding Rapidly 


WROTE = $55,000,000 DURING 


1926 





Company Report Comments Upon Fav- 
orable Results of American Fire and 
Life Insurance Risks 





One of the largest reinsurance com- 
panies to be in intimate and constant 
contact with insurance conditions the 
world over is the Swiss Reinsurance, 
which has its home in that geographical 
and political center of the civilized world, 
Switzerland. The home office is located 
in Zurich. This company last year wrote 
a gross premium income of over $55,- 
(000,000 on fire, marine, accident and life 
risks and secured its business from all 
parts of the world. Its net premium 1n- 
come was close to $30,000,000. During 
the last five years the Swiss Reinsur- 
once has achieved a remarkable growth, 
its gross and net business showing an 
increase in 1926 of about 75% over that 


again been favorable. 
costs have as_ usual 
written off. 

“All foreign currencies, both as regards 
the profit and loss account and the bal- 
ance sheet, have been converted into 
Swiss francs at the average rates of ex- 
change ruling for December, 1926. 

Interest, after deduction of interest ac- 
cruing to the life department, amount to 
Frs. 5,989,137.15. 

“The profit and loss account closes 
with a profit of Frs. 4,227,833.51, which 
the board of directors propose to distrib- 
ute as follows: 


All acquisition 


Francs. 
Special Reserve Fund ............. 800,000.— 
Staff Life Insurance and Pension 
POO» 5A wine as ale eus nee pete aerate 250,000.— 
Dividends Francs 77.35 per share.. 2,320,500.— 
Directors and Management ........ 687,500.— 
Catered * tote... <.0c'0 sce Seas 169,833.51 


Francs 4,227,833.51 


The following table gives the figures of 
the company as regards its premium in- 
come for the past five years, during 
which period the company has never 
looked back: 





GROSS PREMIUM INCOME 


NET PREMIUM INCOME 


Fire, Marine, Accident, Life Fire, Marine, Accident Life 
Year Etc.—Swiss Francs. Swiss Francs Etc.—Swiss Francs. Swiss Francs 
PORE sap osedee< 132,686,168 25,258,016 72,833,767 14,301,320 
if) See 159,485,376 22,462,010 88,529,438 12,223,940 
WEEE oncewanses 183,326,760 24,762,547 98,609,815 13,022,381 
[reer 202,585,089 34,334,772 106,735,720 17,946,932 
eee re 237,247,394 37,377,674 127,655,264 18,381,769 





written in 1922. 
three years old. : 

The annual report of the company 
states that 1926 brought a further im- 
portant growth of business in the gen- 
eral branches, especially in the fire, per- 
sonal accident and liability departments. 
Although economic conditions in Eu- 
rope have somewhat improved, political 
instability continues to hamper the nor- 
mal development of economic life. As 
a result fire insurance in certain Con- 
tinental European countries has not 
proved satisfactory and the results in 
Europe as a whole show a narrower 
margin of profit than last year, says the 
report. On the other hand, the com- 
pany notes with satisfaction a further 
improvement in the fire business of the 
United States, in spite of losses caused 
by the Florida tornado. The Swiss Re- 
insurance found its overseas fire busi- 
ness generally in good shape. 


Marine Losses Still Bad 


Hail underwriting closed with a small 
profit last year the company says. Mar- 
ine insurance had a trying year, with un- 
favorable weather causing many total 
losses. 

“References has been made in previous 
reports to the influence which the ever- 
increasing danger of motor traffic is hav- 
ing on the results of personal accident 
and liability business, and for which the 
rates at present ruling do not offer ade- 
quate compensation. Unfortunately there 
are no signs of real improvement in this 
connection and as the cost of this busi- 
ness in common with other branches is 
too high, results continue to be unsat- 
isfactory ‘on the Continent of Europe and 
the prospects are not encouraging. Some 
time will elapse before increases in rates 
can have full effect on account of the 
fact that in many cases policies at pres- 
ent in force have been written for long 
terms. 

“The account of the burglary and theft 
department closes very satisfactorily, the 
results in all territories having been nor- 
mal. Of the other branches, surety and 
adelity business has, generally speaking, 
proved satisfactory. Credit insurance, on 
the other hand, has in some countries 
given poor results owing to economic 
conditions. 

American Life Business Good 

“Production of new business in the life 
department reflects, in as far as Conti- 
nental business is concerned, the still un- 
settled state of Europe; to this may also 
be attributed the relatively large propor- 
tion of surrenders. Our American life 
business continues to develop very satis- 
factorily. The mortality experience has 


The company is sixty- 





FIGHTING PAINT HAZARDS 





Auto Industry Extends Use of Mechan- 
ical Ventilation to Carry Away 
Laquer Fumes 

The automotive industry is using con- 
trolled air and ventilating equipment on 
a scale never before attempted, to pre- 
vent serious fires and explosions in their 
paint shops and body plants, according 
to production engineers of the leading 
companies. The wide-spread use of py- 
roxylin enamels has greatly increased the 
danger of fires and explosions in auto- 
mobile and furniture plants where finish 
is applied. These enamels or laquers are 
inflammable and being applied usually in 
the form of a spray, there is added to 
the fire risk a further danger of ex- 
plosion, due to the vapor forming an ex- 
plosive mixture when air is not supplied 
in sufficient volume. 

General Motors, Willys-Overland, Ford, 
Hudson-Essex, Studebaker, Franklin and 
others, all of which have joined a move- 
ment to reduce the danger of carbon 
monoxide by urging their dealers use 
exhaust fans and other ventilating ap- 
paratus in their service stations, have 
also checked up on the extent of their 
ventilation for the positive removal of 
paint fumes and gases, these engineers 
stated. Insurance companies are show- 
ing a particular interest in this work and 
‘are recommending and requiring careful 
ventilation wherever they are concerned 
in the risks. 


Latest N. Y. Licenses 


The September 2d list of insurance 
brokers licensed by the New York In- 
surance Department follows: 

Marie V. Smith, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, Equitable Society. 

Ernest B. Hanson, 165 Broadway, New York 


City. 
E. J. Silver-Berg, 
Brooklyn. 
Simon Samson, 2 Lafayette street, New York 





Inc., 26 Court street, 


ity. 

Don M. Parker, Tr., 215 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, Benedict & Benedict. 

George Milton Ellison, 25 Church street, New 
York City, Guardian Life. 

Moffatt & Schwab, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

Godfrey & Krepela, 711 Sterling place, 
Brooklyn. 

Robert M. Loeb, 1 Liberty street, New York 


City. 
on S. Badami, 192 Broadway, New York 
ity. 





INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
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prospects. 


economical. 





Covering a wide range 
of protection 


Representing the Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company places the insurance agent in posi- 
tion to make the most of every contact with business 


The policy range is large, the coverage practical and 

We invite requests for information re- 
garding the protection and service. offered policy- 
holders and representatives. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ; 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN OFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








 seeenamences 
Serpent 











Franklin W. Fort 











Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 














Pell Way Van Dine, West Broadway, Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y, 


M. Hoffman Co., Inc., 188 Montague 


street, Brooklyn. 

—- & Kolb, 55 John street, New York 
ity. ; 
Haim P. Robinson, 59 Bay 25th street, 


Brooklyn. 


Gerald Donaldson, Jr., 56 Beaver street, New 
York City 


Charles H. Lohr, Jr., 71 Beaver street, New 
York City. 


ae Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 























218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts 
San Francisco, Cal. 







































































O. J. PRIOR, President 











INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 









































W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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: CORPORATION 

d OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 

- U. S. BRANCH 

150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 
Y 
PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 
history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
| competitor. 

il It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 

S An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 

i in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 

| ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
| be synonymous terms. 

TED 

York 

n Ave. 

0 Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 

— 150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 

John H. Packard, President 
, Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
. Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Blames Companies 
For Credit Evils 


PUBLIC MADE TO STAND LOSS 








Sup’t Heath of Manitoba Says Unwise 
Extension of Credit Brings About 
Underwriting Losses 





A severe indictment of the credit evil 
inv insurance was presented last week in 
Quebec at the convention of the insur- 


ance; superintendents of Canada by 
Charles Heath, of Winnipeg, superin- 
tendent of Manitoba. Mr. Heath has 


madé a particular study of the credit 
situation and comes to the conclusion 
iat 'tne puplic pays heavily for the pro- 
longéd granting of credit by agents to 
assugeds. Mr. Heath says the insurance 
cdmpanies are primarily responsible for 
allowing the evil to exist and expand. 

‘When considering the question of 
curbing the extension of credit on in- 
sirance policies there are several inter- 
e4ts to pe consulted, according to Mr. 
Heath. Besides the insurance compa- 
nies themselves, there are the mercan- 
tile industries who have adjusted their 
business from time to time to fit insur- 
ance conditions as they found them and 
who have been alert to take advantage 
of any concessions which they could ob- 
tain, to further their own interests and 
cut their overhead. 

The legal fraternity, Mr. Heath said, 
has taken a great deal of interest lately 
in the uniformity of insurance laws and 
is in’ a business way allied to the mer- 
cantile industries and will no doubt be 
asked to assist in finding ways and 
means to promote whatever methods 
may be adopted to cure the evil. 

Suggests Several Remedies 


Mr. Heath contends that one of the 
reasons why the fire insurance compa- 
nies are constantly complaining of a lack 
ot underwriting profit is because of the 
credit evil for one thing. As a cure Mr. 
Heath mentions three suggestions made 
to him in connection with legislation. 
‘They are: 

Make all insurance premiums cash on 
delivery of policy. 

Make ali policies expire automatically 
at the end of thirty days for non-pay- 
ment of premium and have notices to 
this effect printed prominently on the 
outside of every contract. 

Make all policies expire automatically 
in 10 days after premium has remained 
unpaid for any given time, 15 or 30 days; 
notice required to payee at the end of 
given period to enable him to protect 
his interest. (This suggestion was made 
by one of the largest wholesale houses 
in Winnipeg.) 

Gives Results of Investigation 


“Some ten years ago,” said Mr. Heath, 
“when I was actively in. the insurance 
business, insurance as between the agent 
and the insuring public was practically 
on a C.O.D. basis, as I submit it should 
be, for if John Jones is not in a posi- 
tion to pay cash for his insurance he is, 
in my opinion, a very poor risk for any 
company to insure; as between the com- 
pany and the agent, only sufficient time 
was allowed to enable the agent to close 
his books, make out his statements, write 
his cheques and mail them before the 
15th day of each month. This, I submit, 
was an ideal and logical arrangement. 

“In contradictinction to that method 
of doing business we find that every 
conceivable kind of abuse has crept in. 
The man who doesn’t know any better, 
and isn’t on to the game, pays cash, and 
the man whois ‘Wise’ obtains credit and 
consideration in ratio to his knowledge 
of the abuses of the business and his 
nerve to drive a hard bargain. I know 
of an insurance company, members of 
the W. C. F. U. A,, who, in order to 
secure a large amount of business, allow 
a wealthy wholesale house, who are 
quite able to pay cash for the large 
amount of insurance they carry, to pay 
their. annual insurance premiums in 
monthly instalments. ‘To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
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Borage 


RENT FREE; 


P that’s 
how 
you got 
your cot- 
tage this 
7 summer, 
Mrs. Thrift.” 
“T know that, Mr. 
_ Smith, for we were 
able to use all the FIRE 
insurance to rebuild our 
old home, just as you said 
we could, if ever we 
were put out by fire, and 
take the Rental Value 
cash money The Com- 
monwealth Insurance 
Company would hand 
us through their 
* ‘Keep-A-Roof-Over- 


‘| /  Your-Head’ protection for 
some place to live mean- 


while.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Thrift, that’s exactly 


what I told you two years ago; 


insurance.” 


NOTE: Probably he didn’t; but he 
wasn’t a Commonwealth agent. 
Our Agents are Alert. 


Che 


> 


Commonwealth 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF 


NEW YORK 





* Registered. 





Copyright 1927 


but I don’t think your former Insurance 
Agent ever mentioned the value of 


* ‘Keep-A-Roof-Over-Your-Head’ 







Unlicensed Insurance 
A Problem in Canada 


MANY MILLIONS GO UNTAXED 





Heavy Deposit Requirements Said to 


Keep Many Insurers From Getting 
Licenses Is Report 





Writings of unlicensed insurers. still 


present a formidable problem for the. 


heads of the provincial insurance depart- 
ments in Canada to solve. At the con- 


vention last week in Quebec of the sn-’ 


perintendents of insurance of the Proy- 
inces of Canada, R. Leighton Foster, su- 
perintendent of Ontario, spoke of the 
millions of dollars of premiums paid an- 
nually by Canadians to outside insurers 
over whom the provinces have no legal 
control. 


“The problem I present to the confer- 


ence,” said Mr. Foster, “is how to re- 
duce the flow of insurance premiums un- 
licensed and practically untaxed, to un- 
licensed insurers. Some of our proy- 
inces have endeavored to solve the prob- 
lem by imposing taxation which amounts 
to a prohibition. Such legislation has 
always proved ineffective. Frequently 
the insurance facilities afforded by un- 
licensed insurers are indispensable to 
the insuring public. Moreover, some un- 
licensed companies are much older and 
reputed to be as strong financially as 
our largest and best licensed insurers. 
Under the circumstances I suggest that 
consideration be given to the reason why 
so many reputable insurers have done a 
large and increasing business in Canada 
without being licensed. 

“T believe that some of these unli- 
censed insurers at any rate are pre- 
pared to become licensed and compete 
with other licensed carriers on a fair 
basis if the terms and conditions of li- 
cense are revised. Hitherto all foreign 
insurers have entered Canada upon re- 
ceiving a Dominion license. Now the 
door is open, if we are to give effect to 
the decisions of our courts, for foreign 
insurers to become licensed in one or 
more of our provinces without securing 
a Dominion license. Several have al- 
ready done so. 

“The terms and condition of license 


. to be imposed on foreign insurers may , 


now properly receive consideration by 
the several provinces through this com- 
ference. I believe that a revision of the 
terms and conditions of license accom- 
panied by the rigid enforcement of 2 
law. prohibiting ‘unlicensed _ insurance 
against insurers refusing to become I 
censed, would make possible the virtual 
extermination of unlicensed insurance i 
Canada. 

“From what study I have given the 
subject I believe the deposit require- 
ment in the Dominion Insurance Act 15 
the chief contributory factor to the enor- 
mous volume of unlicensed insurance ™ 
Canada. I know that it is or was the 
sole factor responsible for keeping many 
foreign mutual and reciprocal organiza- 
tions from applying for license. | real- 
ize that there is a sharp difference of 
opinion as to the merits of such a te 
quirement. In Canada we had come t0 
consider it as a sine qua non until tt 
was discarded by six of.the provinces i! 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for the licensing or admission of foreigt 
reciprocal or inter-insurance exchanges 
The federal authorities still seem mm 
pressed with its importance and _ have 
recently increased the minimum epost 
requirements under The Dominion Att 
from $50,000 to $100,000.” 


CANADIAN CHART 
A provincial and Dominion fire chatt 
las been published. It is compiled by 
J. R. Wright of Montreal and contaims 
some interesting facts and figures. 


——_—_ 
—, 











not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” If that does not constitulé 
gross rebating I don’t know what rebat 
ing is. To offset the obvious rejoindeh 
I may say that I know this to be a 1@¢ 
but I am not in a position to prove 
before the courts.” 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


sz New Pork = Sz 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1927 


$12,500. 


I 
oT 


000.00 


HER LIABILITIES 


23.110,445.67 


17.628,138.96 
53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 1 28, 


138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Clauses,” which came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, by arrangement with the Lon- 
don Corn Association. The principal 
amendment is the insertion in the “Av- 
erage Warranty” of the words adopted 
in the Institute “F. P. A.” and “W. A.” 
clauses, making the warranty operate 
during the whole currency of the policy, 
so that the clauses now commence: 
“Warranted free from particular aver- 
age unless the vessel and/or craft be 
stranded, sunk, burned, or in collision 
with another ship or vessel, or unless loss 
or damage to the interest hereby insured 
be reasonably supposed to be owing to 
fire or contact (other than collision with 
another ship or vessel of the craft 
and/r vessel with any substance, ice in- 
cluded, other than water, or owing to 
discharge of cargo at a port of distress. 
This policy shall operate during the 
whole period covered by the policy.” 
The other alteration consists of the 
substitution of the word “also” for the 
word “but,” in the clause immediately 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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following the insertion of the new word- 
ing, so that this clause now reads, “Also 
to pay landing, warehousing, forwarding, 
and special charges, etc.” This altera- 
tion brings the Corn Trade Association 
Clauses into line with the existing stand- 
ard clauses issued by the institute. 

At the same time the institute has 
adopted a new clause dealing with craft 
risk at Liverpool, which is to be used as 
a separate clause, in a manner similar 
to the Institute War Risk (Corn Trade) 
clause. This clause reads: 

Institute Liverpool Craft Risk (Corn 

Trade) Clause 

“Including risks of craft to and from 
the vessel, it being especially agreed that 
in the case of shipments to Liverpool or 

3irkenhead this insurance includes craft 
risk from the vessel when discharging 
in the river or in any dock on either 
side of the river or quays, coasting craft 
or grain warehouse (including Millers’ 
silos or warehouses) within the limits of 
the port of Liverpool; each lighter or 
craft to be deemed a separate insur- 
ance.” 





TREATY REINSURANCES 

The question of the wisdom of “treaty” 
marine business continues to be greatly 
discussed in the London market, and it 
is a subject that there is a good deal to 
be said for on both sides. The principal 
sufferers appear to have been the rein- 
suring offices most of which have had 
rather unpleasant experiences. 

Despite the lapse of time which must 
take place before anything further tran- 
spires with regard to the findings of the 
joint committee for the improvement of 
marine insurance conditions, interest in 
the subject is maintained and an under- 
writing member of Lloyd’s has written to 
the shipping press suggesting that in- 
stead of attempting to devise means of 
increasing rates on hulls and cargoes, 
the chairman of marine companies 
should instruct their underwriters to 
write only such business as they wanted 
to retain. 
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League of Nations 
Insurance Division 


WORKMEN’S COVER REVIEWED 





Dr. Alfred Manes One of Leading Ex- 
perts Advising Geneva International - 


Labor Office 





Dr. Alfred Manes, the famous German 
expert on all kinds of insurance, who 
is now in this country, has among his 
other connections an advisory affiliation 
with the League of Nations in Geneva. 
An international labor office is main- 
tained under the auspices of the League 
of Nations and the latest information 
about workmen’s compensation and other 





DR. 


ALFRED E. MANES 


phases of social insurance is there gath- 
ered and reviewed. The international la- 
bor office of the League issues many val- 
uable publications which have a wide 
currency throughout ‘he world. Prac- 
tically everything issued on the subject 
comes into the Geneva office. Further- 
more, experts in different countries are 
sending the proposals which they want 
to make to their governments, and the 
international labor office of the League 
of Nations gives its opinion relative to 
these proposals, if asked to do so. Some- 
times the experts are asked to appear in 
person at Geneva. 

There are several experts from Ger- 
many in this international labor office, 
the most prominent being Dr. Manes of 
Berlin, who is now in New York study- 
ing all kinds of insurance. 

“This clearing house of information is 
of vital interest to the entire insurance 
world, which has relations with working- 
men and their insurance,” said Dr. Manes 
this week. “It is extremely represen- 
tative of the best insurance thought of 
the world, although unfortunately two of 
the large nations are not members of the 
League of Nations—the United States 
and Russia. Americans have visited the 
office in Geneva, however, and material 
they have written has been disseminated.” 


Welton Tells Calkins 
Of Human Contacts 


COMMENT ON MAGAZINE ARTICLE 





President of New York Indemnity IIlus- 
trates How Personal Note Is Sounded 
in Relations With Agents 





New 


article 


When Ernest Elmo Calkins, the 
York advertising man, wrote an 


in the September “Atlantic Monthly” 
commenting caustically about the al- 
leged coldness of American insurance 
companies, saying that their written 


communications had the spontaneity of 
lunching at the Automat, and that the 
home offices of insurance companies 
were pictured in the public mind as 
buildings full of vice-presidents and add- 
ing machines, he made some pretty 
sweeping statements. It was only nat- 
ural that there would be a come-back 
and one has come from Spencer Welton, 
president of the New York Indemnity 
Co. who gives him some samples of the 
written contact between that company 
and its representatives. 


There is nothing about President Wel- 
ton that is not decidedly human and his 
coniact with the field, as described in 
his letter to’ Mr. Calkins, will interest 
the fraternity. 


Letters of Appreciation 


Mr. Welton looks over the list of 
each day’s premiums and personally dic- 
tates a brief but sincere appreciation 
where such a letter is warranted. As 
there are 2,000 agents of the New York 
Indemnity, and its net premium volume 
this year, will be about $7,000,000 this is 
not an easy task. 

At the end of each month Mr. Welton 
gets a record of the volume of each 
agent compared with the corresponding 
month cf a year before. To agents show- 
ing increases a letter is sent. 

Vice-presidents in charge of division 
offices in the East and at Chicago and 
on the West Coast follow a similar pro- 
cedure and the managers of individual 
branches in the major cities do the same 
thing with their local agents and brokers. 

Twiee a year the company sends out 
a letter asking agents if the company 
has given satisfactory service. 

Here is a copy of the letter sent to all 
new representatives of the New York 
Indemnity by Mr. Welton: 

Today the information reaches me that 
you have become a representative of the 
New York Indemnity Company. 

It gives me great pleasure to per- 
sonally welcome you as a member of 
our business family and to say that I 
hope the association may long endure 
and be mutually profitable. 

It is my purpose and the effort of 
each of my associates to give our rep- 
resentatives every bit of cooperation a 
good agent can reasonably ask for. 

If sometime we slip—and being human 
we are not perfect—please believe that 
when the error is called to our attention 
we shall do our best to straighten out 
the matter to your entire satisfaction. 

I can’t help believing that in general 
the service you will receive from this 
company will give you great satisfaction, 
but if ever you feel that you have 
grounds for complaint I will appreciate 
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An Unusually Strong 
Jersey Receivership 


MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY 





Judge Heppenheimer, Senator Edwards 
and President Brown of Empire Trust, 
Watching Interests of Company 





There was considerable comment on 
the order filed last week by Vice- 
Chancellor Vivian M. Lewis in Hudson 
County, N. 1., for former Judge Ernest 
Heppenheimer, president, Colonial Life, 
to replace Dr. Daniel T. Winters as a 
receiver of the Manufacturers’ Liability. 
This order was somewhat unusual in in- 
solvency proceedings in that the court 
named the receivers upon the ground 
that the Manufacturers’ was incapable of 
continuing operations without hazard to 
the interests of policyholders, whereas, 
in the usual practice, receivers are 
named to protect creditors and stock- 
holders from financial jeopardy. 

Mr. Heppenheimer, also an ex-mem- 
ber of the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
will serve with Senator Edward I. Ed- 
wards of New Jersey and Myron J. 
Brown, president, Empire Trust Co. of 
New York, as permanent receivers, each 
under $50,000 bond. 

The Situation in Review 

Counsellor Mark Townsend, Jr., who 
resigned as counsel for the insurance 
company more than a year ago, filed 
with Vice-Chancellor Lewis a bill of com- 
plaint, sworn to by Edward L. Max- 
son, state commissioner of banking and 
insurance, and charging that the Manu- 
facturers’ Liability was insolvent within 
the meaning of the law, and unable to 
carry on its business without prejudice 
to the creditors and stockholders. 

It was shown the assets had been con- 
stantly decreasing while liabilities stead- 
ily increased. 

At the time there were 1,900 lawsuits 
pending against policyholders, and the 
company was unable to comply with the 
law requiring a cash deposit in sur- 
plus of $750 for each pending action for 
damages against a policyholder. It also 
was shown that an attempt to float a 
$500,000 bond issue had failed. 


Vice-Chancellor Lewis on June 1 








and I will give the matter immediate 
attention. 

We are glad to have you with us; and 
we will do our best to earn and retain 


it if you will write to me, personally,your good will. 


named United States Senator Edward 
I. Edwards, a temporary receiver in com- 
pany with Dr. Daniel T. Winters, Jr, 
former president of the Manufacturers’ 
Liability and Myron J. Brown, president 
of the Empire Trust Co. of New York. 

Interested parties were called before 
the court, June 27, to show cause why 
these receivers should not be continued 
as permanent receivers. At that time 
Frederick Hopkins, speaking for 40% of 
the stockholders, objected to the con- 
tinuance of Dr. Winter as a receiver and 
opposed the naming of any officer of the 
company. 

Insurance Commissioner Maxson ob- 
jected to the naming as receiver of any 
person who at any time was an officer 
or director of the corporation as well 
as to the present officers and directors. 

He contended that it might develop 
that these past or present officials of 
the company should be held liable for 
obligations and deficits of the company, 
and in this event none such should act 
as receiver. 

Vice-Chancellor Lewis has just caused 
to be filed the order in which he named 
as receivers, Myron J. Brown, Senator 
Edwards and Mr. Heppenheimer. 





WILLIAM B. JOYCE EDICT 





National Surety Considering Withdrawal 
From All Associations Where Viola- 
tions of Agreement Persist 

William B. Joyce, chairman of the Na- 
tional Surety, has mailed the following 
order to officers and department heads: 

“We have just learned that the ac- 
quisition rules in Chicago on burglary 
have been violated for several years 
past by a competitor. We lost practical- 
ly all of our business out there because 
we observed the rules. 

“We will not stay in associations where 
others do not comply with the rules. 

“This is a positive order: that when 
any officer or department head finds that 
any members of any association to whic 
we belong are violating their agreements, 
the report thereof must be made in dup- 
licate—to the president of this company 
and to the chairman of this company— 
and we will consider withdrawing forth- 
with from such association.” 


N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 


The New York Indemnity has named 
H. H. Clare as its general agent fot 
surety lines in Terre Haute, Ini. and 
A. M. Hutton & Son as its genera! agent 
for the same line in Wichita, Kan. 
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Insure Your Success 


By representing reputable companies you in- 
sure your own success because you are safeguarded 
against the hazard of dissatisfied customers. 


The universal success of Independence Agents 
can be attributed to “Independence Complete 
Protection,” Satisfactory Loss Adjustments and 
‘Human Relations.” 


We have openings for high-class agents— the 
kind whose practices and service will justify us in 
taking them into the Independence Family. 


If you are interested, write to the Home Office. 
Your letter may prove to be the “application” 
that will—through “Independence Policies” — 
insure your success. 


The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices — PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 


Br... Brokers and Policyholders |®* 
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Few Bay State Changes 
In Compulsory Rates 


BASIS 5 MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 





Commissioner Monk Changes Taxicab 
Rate Only; Says Statistical Data So 
Far Is Still Incomplete 





\s was generally expected last week, 
Commissioner of Insurance Wesley E. 
Monk cf Massachusetts decided against 
any substantial changes in the compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance rates 
for the year 1928. The only available 
experience data and statistics which he 
had before him was that developed since 
the compulsory law became operative on 
January 1. Accordingly, Mr. Monk de- 
cided after a careful study and analysis 
of this data that it was not of sufficient 
volume nor complete enough as to be 
dependable for the purposes of reclas- 
sification of risks, reassignment of terri- 
torial divisions, or revision, modification 
or alteration of premium charges. 

The commissioner gave out the follow- 
ing opinion, which was regarded with 
interest by casualty executives who are 
watching the Massachusetts compulsory 
experiment: 

“Rates for liability insurance can only 
be determined properly from a sufficient- 
ly developed experience from which a 
dependable average may be found and 
from an actuarial standpoint the facts re- 
ported were not of such a character or 
sufficient in volume to permit of such 
an average being ascertained. 

“Tt follows, therefore, that it would 
not be proper to approve of any substan- 
tial changes in the classifications and 
rates heretofore established and now ap- 
plicable. A full year’s earned experience 
will, however, quite probably discover 
such facts and figures as will permit of 
a more accurate and scientific establish- 
ment of classifications of risks and rates, 
but this earned experience will not be 
available until the end of the policy year 
of 1927. 

“The classifications of risks and pre- 
mium charges, therefore, made for the 
registration year beginning January l, 
1928, are substantially the same as those 
now effective. 

Perusal of Mass. Bureau’s Report 

In reaching his decision as to the 
rates for 1928, Mr. Monk was guided by 
the report of the governing committee 
of the Massachusetts Automobile Rating 
and Accident Prevention Bureau, which 
organization had received the experience 
data and statistics from the various com- 
panies. This report contained the ex- 
perience on “earned” basis for the first 
five months of the year, which shows an 
average loss ratio of 5.1. This five 
months’ experience has further been 
erected into an estimated experience for 
the complete year by the use of “pro- 
jection factors”—i. e., the relationships 
showed by 1926 and 1925 experience be- 
tween the first five months’ results and 
those of the complete year were .analyzed 
and averaged; and the same relationship 
was set up for 1927 by multiplying the 
five months’ figure by the necessary per- 
centage. The result is a loss ratio of 
63.7. 

The governing committee acknowl- 
edged the large element of uncertainty 
contained in such results. Even on the 
five months’ experience the “earned” ba- 
sis is reached by the use of estimates 
for unpaid claims which are subject to 
profound modification before final liqui- 
dation. When this is “projected” into a 
twelve months’ experience the result be- 
came still more involved in speculation 
and still more remotelv based upon fact. 
For this reason, if for no other, the 
committee advised against present 
change in rates. 

But the committee also made the some- 
what significant statement in its report 
that upon the results shown (in so far as 
thev may be relied upon) “the general 
level of rates does not appear to be radi- 
cally wrong”’—that is to say, the loss 
ratios shown are about what was aimed 
at when the rates were made. 

The Rate Changes as Approved 
The most important rate change is to 
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be the establishment of an auxiliary flat 
rate for taxicabs, the old rate of 1%¢ 
per mile being allowed to stand in Zone 
1, 1%e in Zone 2 and 1%c in Zone 3 
but a maximum flat rate may also be 
employed at — per year for Zone ]; 
$300 for Zone 2, and $200 for Z: me 3 
this rate being figured from an annual 
driving basis of 23,000 miles. The only 
other changes amount to a more carefyl 
definition of the law and the combina. 
tion of certain classifications, as in the 
case of public and private livery now 
combined with an average of the two 
former rates for both. 

Driverless cars, formerly the same a; 
public and private livery at $200 for 
Zone 1, $150 for Zone 2 and $100 for : 
Zone 3. Hotel busses, school busses and : 
club busses are now rated at $90, $70 and g 
$50, respectively, for Zones 1, 2, and} 
and funeral cars (owned), at $70, $i 
and $40, respectively. Passenger busses k 
not otherwise defined are rated for cars 
carrying up to eight passengers at $34\) b 
for Zone 1, $260 for Zone 2, and $26 tf 
for Zone 3; carrying eight to twenty é 
passengers, inclusive, $400 for Zone |, 
and $310 for Zones 2 and 3; over twenty 
passengers, $580 for Zone 1, and $i) fi 
for Zones 2 and 3. A minimum annud 
premium for public automobiles, which t] 
previously have reported on an earnings 








basis, has been fixed at 75% of the spe. i 
cified car rate per car. The rate charges 
show no apparent material change in the ay 
actual premium charges. tl 
( 
JOINS EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY fp } 
H. Y. Jones has resigned from the ci 
General Accident, where he has spent de 
his entire insurance career, to join the fe 


Philadelphia office of the Employers’ Li- el 
ability as manager of its automobile de- 





partment. Mr. Jones succeeds T. R ge 
Yerkes, who has gone into the manufac sc 
turing business. th 
cl 

FRANK CARSTENS MARRIED de 
Frank Carstens, connected with the [ 
National Surety in its foreign bond de- li 


partment, was married recently to Grace i 
L. Pearce, daughter of Mr. and Mr 
John C. Pearce, of East Orange, N. ]. 





TO CHECK FRAUD o 


One of the New York legislators says ar 
he will introduce a measure at Albany su 
checking the practice of writing life it is 
surance for large amounts on boys; * in 
on people who do not know they hati je 








been insured. Recent New York mui ¢ 
der cases are back of this decision. w 
ul 

OHIO P. G. RATES REDUCED & ‘" 
Plate glass rates in Ohio, with the “TM cq 
ception of Youngstown, took a redut to 
tion of about 121%4% effective Septem Me to 
ber 1. ac 
tic 

FEW CEMENT ACCIDENTS th 


Four cement plants on the Americas 
continent have succeeded in running ft ce 


one year without an accident, accoriilt bil 
to “Rock Products” of Chicago. Twetl mi 
seven have passed through six montis sh 
without any lost- time accident and thir! up 
had clean records in June. mt 
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LEGAL NOTICE a 
STATE OF NEW YORK “ 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT mm 
ALBANY ti 
I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of In : 
ance of the State of New York, hereby “Ah 
pursuant to law that the PACIFIC MUIY™ Sp 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Califor ar 
Los Angeles, California, is duly licen f 
transact business in this state and in its § ri 01 
ment filed for the year ended December 31, 1 mc 
shows the following condition: me 
Aggregate amount of admitted F an 
Fn SALTER Eee ee eee $117,705.18 st 
Aggregate amount of liabilities de 
(except capital and surplus) ~ i € 
cluding reinsurance ..........- 10 110,061.85 Ste 
Amount of actnal paid-up capital. 3, a + wh 
Surplus over all liabilities........ 643,735 i 
Amount of income for the year. a 437) Ss 
Amount of disbursements for the ne an 
WOE reek cde rcen} co dummclas se 5,072, 
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The Agent and the Underwriter 

Last time we spoke of the immensely 
important social function of the insur- 
ance agent in helping to absorb the stress 
of the new social and economic order of 
a motorized world; and of the equally 
great opportunities of honorable profit 
offered to him in the acceptance of these 
cbligations, 

But every agent has had reason to 
know that even after business has been 
produced, all is not gold that glitters— 
both vexation and disappointment lie in 
the strange scruples of the underwriters 
concerning some of the largest premium, 
producing lines; scruples, too, which 
seem to imply a shrinking from the per- 
formance of the very public service 
which is the heart of insurance, since 
they seem to confess failure upon the 
very classes of business in which the 
incidence of public interest is most great. 

Now, it is to be admitted (as every 
agent knows) that underwriters are kit- 
tle cattle—if lovers, poets and other tem- 
peramental worshippers of the night- 
walking stars must be allowed the exer- 
cise of waywardness, so also must un- 
derwriters, in the exercise of their pro- 
fessional oddities, be allowed some tol- 
erance. 

And yet, their movements are not alto- 
gether whimsical. Their objections have 
some solidity beneath them. And in 
this article, we shall try to make a little 
clear some of the problems which un- 
derly the seeming fickleness of judgment 
or cloud upon the readiness to action; 
and to show that if underwriters are a 
little mad, there is at least some method 
in their madness. 

Reason for 1926 Auto Liability Loss 


The adjustment of underwriting re- 
sources to novel conditions, the absorp- 
tion into the system of loss distribution 
and cost of accident funding of the re- 
sults of wholly new economic activities, 
is no simple matter. It is, moreover, 
In its first quick attempt a thing sub- 
ject to discouraging results which seem 
contradictory of the very principles upon 
which chiefly were placed the hope of 
ultimate success—a forecast mistaken 
through too little knowledge; as the eco- 
Nomists of the eighteenth century fore- 
cast the limitation of indusrial progress 
to the very moderate point then known 
to them, only to have the unpredicable 
achievements of invention and explora- 
tion of natural resources belie them a 
thousand times over. 

The National Bureau, for example, re- 
cently published the compiled automo- 

ile liability underwriting results of its 

Members for the year 1926; and this 
Sowed an earned loss ratio of over 70% 
Upon what was in earlier years (under 
much less fully developed experience) 
supposed to be the most profitable of 
all liability lines. And certain classes of 
public vehicle business (upon which the 
impress of public interest is most strong, 
and the threat of state intervention (if 
Msurance fails) most great, have seemed 
to show a deepening abyss of loss which 
No rate increases can hope to plomb— 
ma the Bay of Portugal in Hakluyt’s 
a3 was thought to have no bottom. 

r OW, Part of the trouble is no doubt 
rae from bad selection of moral haz- 
Rag of catch-all and general alibi 
bse ¥! bad underwriting results—and 
rie ard, it is most true, is an ele- 
ait a of the most capital importance, and 
‘cued which only recently has ben 
rane with the thoroughness which it 
waar But it is neither the whole 
wank hor even that part of the story 
ie a of the most significance. There 
ia € another element in the matter, 

One far more radical—one which is 


Vv 


at the same time more challenging to un- 
derwriting science and more promising 
of ultimate success. 

This element springs of the difficulty 
which must always lie in the attempt to 
make a major line of hazardous activity 
pay in accurate accounting the cost of 
its own operation; and (where the prod- 
uct of that activity is a marketable com- 
modity) to add to the consuming. price 
the cost of accident toll. 


Draws Comparison With Coal Mine 
Situation 
Two concrete examples will make clear 
what these difficulties are—one taken 
from an extra hazardous line in another 
branch of the liability business; the other 
taken from automobile insurance itself. 
By the first of these, we mean the 
problem (up to this present moment 


.. completely baffling, becausg. of limitation 


imposed upon underwriting-skill by cer- 
tain social conditions) of coal mine com- 
pensation. Why have the majority of 
companies had to abandon that field? 
Why have all attempts to write it with 
out staggering loss, and all attempts to 
secure rates which may in any sense 
measure such loss, met with failure? 
The answer, to put it quite plainly, is 
this: That it has not been possible to 
force upon the public the acceptance of 
the truth that in some form or other the 
cost of coal mine accidents will have to 
be added to the price of coal. 

Do not let us blind ourselves to the 
true elements of this situation. The 
introduction of compensation acts did 
not introduce accident cost. That cost 
is no novelty of the present era. The 
coal mines, the whole social structure of 
the country, had been paying that cost 
before compensation was heard of—when 
we speak of: economic cost, do not for- 
get the truly terrible butchery of human 
life, of social capital, which took place 
in the black pits of the older mines be- 
fore compensation or the carrying of it 
by insurance companies was so much as 
thought of. But in those days the cost 
was ignored—it was thought (if such 
a word as “thought” may be given to it) 
that a miner dead was only a miner 
dead; that a miner’s family brought to 
starvation was only a miner’s family 
brought to starvation. In short, the pub- 
lic was accustomed to pay the social cost 
of an ignored accident list; but it was 
not (and is not yet quite) ready to face 
an open accounting of that cost. 

But an aroused public conscience or 
public intelligence at least put on spec- 
tacles through which it saw the world of 
industrial accident in a very different 
light. It was determined to account for 
this untabulated incidence of catastro- 
phe; and to fund this unfunded source 
of loss. The first results have been stag- 
gering. The thing having been so long 


“ municipalities already have 


uncounted, no one was quite prepared 
to count the whole of it. In combined 
price of safety devices, of inspection, of 
more men and shorter hours to secure 
more care, and cost of funding the sum 
of the individual economic losses by 
death and injury which could not be pre- 
vented, came to more than the indus- 
try was willing to impose upon the sell- 
ing price of its product—we must have 
cheap coal, it was said. 


Moreover, with the progress of exact 
study of the accident toll, and of scien- 
tific attempt to fund the cost of it, the 
extent of that toll seemed to increase in 
an amazing manner. We knew that we 
had had a bad accident record in the 
mines; we did not know the totality of 
the. bill which we had been paying for 
it—paying it mostly by the fall of abso- 
lute devastation upon isolated individuals. 
The cry was raised that “compensation” 
meant increase of accident cost. 


This double handicap—the unwilling- 
ness of the trade to add accident cost 
to selling price, and the unwillingness 
of the social community to face the facts 
of the scattered and concealed extent of 
that cost, has for the moment brought 
the writing of insurance upon this class 
of hazard to a standstill. 


The Troublesome Taxi-Cab Problem 


Now a very similar and quite illumi- 
nating situation exists in some branches 
of public vehicle automobile insurance, 
as taxicabs. No branch of automobile 
liability is more impressed with public 
interest than this—it is the branch in 
which thirty-five states and forty-seven 
intervened 
with statutes and ordinances. And yet 
no company wants to write it under pres- 
ent conditions; and few which have at- 
tempted to do so have escaped disaster. 
Now what are the elements of this prob- 
lem? 

In the first place, the taxi operators 
are not willing or not able to add the 
cost of accident toll to the fare charged 
nor is the public willing that they should 
—the public which in reality now pays 
this toll in other and far less tolerable 
ways (through the social loss off abso- 
lute disaster falling upon individuals) is 
not willing intelligently to fund this cost 
and be taxed for it in higher fares. 
While this condition continues, there can 
be no sound insurance. 

And again, the first application of in- 
surance has caused a considerable in- 
crease in the apparent sum of accident 
cost—and increases which is apparent 
only; but it is of appearances chiefly 
that the public takes notice. 

When there was no taxicab insurance, 
there were not so many damage suits 
brought against taxicab owners and driv- 
ers; and this was for the very substan- 
tial practical reason that judgment could 
be recovéred from the average taxi own- 
er or driver only in the same sense and 
degree that blood could be got out of a 
stone—the courts might call and call; 
but would they answer, when the law did 
cal upon them? For the most part, they 
were quite judgment proof. But as soon 
as it became known that solvent insur- 
ance lay behind the taxi operator’s du- 
bious credit, claims were pressed. 

Thus, by the transition of individual 
losses silently borne (for lack of better 
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Disability Policy 
Both Total and Partial Dis- 
ability Indemnity Unlimited 
Renewable to Age 60 
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The Insurance Agent and 
His Obligations 





Every insurance 
agent has a dual obli- 
gation—to the insured, 
on the one hand; to the 
company he represents, 


on the other hand. 
And, besides, he is in- 
terested in his own 
welfare. 


No man can meet 
these obligations with- 
out the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the 
Home Office. We rec- 
ognize this fact and 
strive to keep it upper- 
most in all dealings 
with our agents. 
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$155,000,000 Paid in Claims in 30 
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to do about them) into active claims up- 
on the general fund, the apparent record 
of accident cost immensely increased. 
Now, the rates (in many states made 
mandatory by law) had of necessity been 
predicated upon the previously existing 
records of claims made against taxi op- 
erators. But the scale of these claims 
was now wholly changed; the earlier 
experience proved to be no guide what- 
ever for the later developments; and 
the rates very speedily stood revealed as 
glaringly inadequate. In this interesting 
but not altogether satisfactory situation, 
taxicab underwriting today remains. 


What is True Cost of Auto Accident? 


Now, the same condition which in 

these extreme examples is so drastically 
emphasized, exists in some _ degree 
throughout the entire field of automo- 
bile liability underwriting. The fact is 
that we do not yet know the true cost 
of automobile accident; nor the extent 
to which that cost may be brought under 
control by safety engineering. It is cer- 
tain that to whatever extent it may 
eventually be controlled and stabilized, it 
is first passing through a period of ap- 
parent expansion—in the popular phrase, 
it is getting worse before it gets better 
—and this is apparent not only because 
the immense increase in traffic conges- 
tion is producing accidents; but also be- 
cause the hitherto concealed elements 
of the true social burden of accident loss 
are being collected together and openly 
funded for absorption in the loss dis- 
tributing machinery of insurance. 
_ The great increase in automobile liabil- 
ity loss ratio shown by the National 
Bureau’s figures was accompanied by an 
actual decrease in number of claims 
recorded; that is, the upward growth of 
the ratio was wholly due to increase in 
size of the average claim payments. Now, 
this increase may in part be due to false 
sentimentality on the part of juries; but 
who really knows whether this is so or 
not? Who, hitherto, has been in a posi- 
tion accurately to estimate the true so- 
cial cost of traffic accident, of death and 
disability falling upon scattered individ- 
uals? And as the process of systematic 
funding (through insurance) progresses, 
our previously collected experience (upon 
which the rates necessarily have been 
predicated) becomes largely invalidated 
(as it did sti!l more immediately in the 
case of the taxicabs). 


It must always be borne in mind that 
the basis for liability rating is in no de- 
gree comparable to that of life insurance 
rating. However accurate may be the 
mathematical processes used in calcula- 
tion, the resulting estimates of rates can- 
not so confidently be accepted as can 
those of the life actuaries; and this for 
the very obvious reason that there is 
not the same fixity in the premises from 
which they start. 

To obtain a great enough spread of 
experience, data must be collected over 
a number of years; but where the con- 
ditions of each successive year vary in 
accelerating degree (and at irregular 
rate of acceleration from those of the 
preceding, we are not going to gain 
much by ‘the precision of the mathemat- 
ical processes which we apply to them. 

The situation is like that of the young 
surveyor who took for his base line the 
end of a freight car standing upon a 
track; by the time he had finished his 
calculations, his base line was where it 
wasn’t, and his conclusions showed what 
they shouldn’t—that’s a dreadfully old 
story; but some quite able insurance ac- 
tuaries have quite solemnly done the 
same thing. 


Yet these problems will all of them 
be solved. Automobile liability insur- 
ance is a public necessity of so vast 
importance that a solution (like God) 
would have to be invented if it didn’t 
exist. Fortunately the solution does ex- 
ist. The scientific funding of the tre- 
mendous debt of the increased pace of 
modern civilization is a public service 
second to none; ‘and is the true function 
of our profession. Instead of facing in- 
stability, the business (now in its in- 
fancy) is facing an era of growth great- 


er than that of any other branch of in- 
surance. No agent, nor any underwrit- 
er, need fear to stake his fortunes upon 
at. 

Next time we shall try to take up 
some of the means by which the future 
of this field may perhaps be governed; 
the development which may be expected 
in accident prevention; and the results 
which these may be supposed to have 
upon the agent’s business. 





EDSON S. LOTT TO SPEAK 





President United States Casualty Will 
Address 29th Convention of 
Virginia Agents 

Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, will deliver an address 
before the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held at Virginia 
Beach, September 12 and 13, the subject 
to be “Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance.” His address will be delivered the 
afternoon of the first day, followed by 
an open forum discussion of the subject 
the morning of the second day. The 
program also provides for open forum 
discussion of the following other sub- 
jects: qualification of agents, branch of- 
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C. A. Craig, President W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


| Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance 





























APPROVE REFINANCING PLAN 


The refinancing plan proposed by the 
Southern Surety to its stockholders was 
approved almost unanimously last week. 
At a special meeting of the board of 
directors next Tuesday the plan will be 
put into effect. 


fices, local boards, public relations, 
wholesale insurance, mutual competition, 
and conference agreement. 

Three addresses are scheduled for the 
opening session. These are to be deliv- 
ered by Ed. A. Clark, president of the 
Fire Insurance Field Club of Virginia; 
Eugene M. Harrington, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation; Colonal Joseph Button, Vir- 
ginia commissioner of insurance. 

In addition to the address of Mr. Lott, 
another by Dr. W. A. Hamilton, member 
of the faculty of the College of William 
and Mary, will be delivered the after- 
noon of the first day. His subject will 
be: “Why Insurance Men Should Cul- 
tivate Their Imagination.” 


TO HOLD NO-ACCIDENT DRIVE 


The third annual No-Accident Cam- 
paign of the Associated Industries of 
New York state will be conducted dur- 
ing the thirteen-week period of Septem- 
ber 4 to December 3. In general, the 
1927 campaign will follow the lines of 
that of. 1926. 





WHAT'S IN A SAFE? 


(CC weds has undoubtedly killed a great many cats. 


wrecked a lot of safes, too. Burglars can’t tell what’s in a safe until 


they open 


property. Sometimes they're fooled, of course, and find that the safe was 


used only to house 


But no matter what burglars find in a safe, the result of their investigation ~ 
is usually a loss to the owner. The safe is wrecked, for one thing, and 
valuable office fixtures and furniture are often damaged. 


The F &@ D's Mercantile Safe Policy was prepared to meet all these con 
tingencies. In addition to making good the loss of cash or securities, this 
policy also reimburses the safe-owner for any damage done to his property 
during the burglars’ operations. 


Regardless of what he keeps in his safe, every safe-owner needs a Mercan- 
tile Safe Policy. Agents and brokers will find it a profitable line to develop 
because it leads to other business. Rates and full information will be gladly 
supplied by any F & D General Agency or Branch Office. 


FIDELITY anp DEPOSIT 


FIDELITY and 





It has 
it. To them a safe signifies the possession of valuable 


books and other records. 


COMPANY 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 
SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


“Specialization Means Service” 




















PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltisnore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
have full information regarding an agency 
connection with your Company. 


E. U. 910 


(Signed) 
Address 
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KEEPING UP on 


WITH THE 


NATION’S BUSINESS! 


This Company is engaged in a business which today is a recognized essential part of 
the business of the Nation. It is largely responsible for the great development of Corporate 
Suretyship! There is now scarcely any business transaction of great importance which does 


no require a Surety Bond at some stage of the proceeding. 


This Company writes a greater volume of Surety and Fidelity Bonds than any other 


Company in the world. 


The Capital of this Company has been increased as the demands for Service required! 





Growth of Capital! 


1908 The Capital of the Company was - - - - $500,000.00 
1909 Imcreased to - - - = = = = «= = 750,000.00 
1910 ios ne A i SR ae et 
1912 sis le ee ne ee ee OE NM 
1915 ss i 
1916 = OS ic eee eee ier - 33 Gee 
1919 > i Se a ee ee a a Se 
1922 - ie a oe a ee 


Dies, en ee ee ee ee 15,000,000.00 
(Total Capital and Surplus over $25,000,000) 


Losses Paid! 


During the last thirty years this Company has paid losses under its bonds and policies of 
over EIGHTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS! 


The Supreme Court defined the word GOOD-WILL as: 


“The disposition of the pleased customer to return to the place where he is well treated.” 
We desire to express our thanks to OUR customers, the Insurance Brokers and Agents, 
who, by their continued patronage, have given evidence of being “WELL PLEASED.” 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY_~ - - NEW YORK 


brite CAPITAL - - - : - - $15,000,000.00 
AG. nat | World’s Largest and Strongest Surety Company! 





AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 
Questions and Answers 


10 Co-ordination 

















ete 


nf incent Cullen, vice-president, Fidelity 

y Deposit in New York, contributed the 
Baha que stions and answers on “Co- 
ordination,” which was the topic of his 
lecture before the senior surety students 
of the Insurance Society last January. 

1. Q. What is co-ordination 
plied to a surety company? 

A. Co-ordination is the proper coop- 
eration of the departments within the 
home office plus the cooperation of the 
same departments in the field force to the 
end that the unnecessary cost, overhead 
and friction will be eliminated and the 
handling of the business will be facili- 
tated. 

2. Q. Who is 
ordination? 

A. The general manager of the com- 
pany or the person acting in that capacity, 
because he alone is not identified with a 
single department but has supervision 
over the general organization. 

3. Q. Give an outstanding example of 
perfect co-ordination within the home 
office of a company. 

A. An application is made to the court 
bond department by a contractor for a 
discharge lien bond. The records of this 
particular office are so condensed and 
centralized that reference thereto develops 
the fact that the company has been writ- 
ing contract bonds for this same appli- 
cant. 

3efore the bond is executed, the mat- 
ter is referred to the contract bond un- 
derwritez and after an investigation it is 
found that the credit of the contractor is 
becoming involved and that he is no 
longer a good risk. The court department 
therefore declines the discharge lien bond 
and the contract department makes note 
of the fact that the contractor should be 
watched more carefully in the future. 

4. Q. Give an outstanding example of 
the lack of co-ordination within the home 
office of a surety company. 

A. The records of this particular com- 
pany are not centralized and the depart- 
ment data is so separate and distinct from 
one another that one department knows 
nothing about what the other is doing. 
An applicant applies for a bond as ad- 
ministrator. The bond is_ executed. 
Some time after it is found that this same 
applicant became involved on a fidelity 


as ap- 


responsible for co- 


bond. Had the records been properly 
kept, had the departments been co- 
ordinated, the company would not have 


executed the second bond. 


5. Q. Give an outstanding example of 
co-ordination between the agency force in 
the field and the production department in 
the home office. 

A. The general manager, we will say, 
of the state of Ohio observed in the 
papers that there were one or two large 
dishonesty losses in Ohio banks. An in- 
vestigation shows him that in these cases 
the blanket or fidelity bond was not suf- 
ficient to fully reimburse the bank. He 
immediately canvasses the banks in his 
territory, gathers what data he can, sends 
the data to the production department, of 
the home office, which department im- 
mediately notifies nearby agents who can- 
vass their districts and increase their 
bank bonds. 

6. Q. Give an outstanding example 
of lack of co-ordination between an agent 
or field manager and the home office claim 
department, 

A. A claim is made under a blanket 


bond to the agent or field manager. He 
immediately discusses the matter with the 
assured and expresses his opinion that 
the company is liable. Subsequently the 
company’s claim man arrives and finds 
that there is no liability. The company 
is therefore in a very embarrassing post- 
tion. If the agent or manager had gath- 
ered the data, presented it to the company 
for their expression of an opinion, he 
would have avoided considerable trouble, 
embarrassment and probable loss. 


7. Q. What will co-ordination accom- 
plish in addition to the satisfactory hand- 
ling of a business? 


A. Proper co-ordination between de- 
partments and the field force will con- 
stantly spread information and eventually 
educate those interested in all branches 
of the business; by constant contact one 
with the other all the department heads 
in the field force will absorb general 
knowledge. 


8. Q. Give an example of proper co- 
ordination between the underwriting de- 
partment in the home office and the 
agency department. 


A. The underwriting department has 
had considerable trouble with a certain 
general agent or field manager. They 
take the trouble to the agency depart- 
ment and point out that that agent must 
either be brought into the home office and 
better trained or a new agent appointed. 
The agency department immediately in- 
vestigates the matter and either finds that 
the man is not capable of presenting his 
business to the home office or that he 
needs additional training. Trouble is 
avoided and probably a good agent saved. 

9. Q. Give an example of the lack of 
co-ordination between the underwriting 
department and an agent or a field man- 
ager. 

A. The underwriting department has 
had trouble with a particular agent or 
field manager and instead of taking the 
matter to the agency department, advises 
the agent that they will have his powers 
taken up and will no longer favorably 
consider his business. The first thing the 
agency department knows about the mat- 
ter is when they get the complaint from 
the agent. By that time so much bad 
feeling and trouble has been caused that 
the agent usually resigns and a new one 
has to be appointed. 

10. Q. How can co-ordination within 
the home office of a company be best 
accomplished ? 

A. First, by a centralization of all 
data, indexes and claim records within the 
home office and by frequent meetings of 
the department heads for the purpose of 
exchanging information and assisting one 
another. 
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UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
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Compensation Coverage 
For California Farmers 


PROVIDED UNDER RECENT ACT 








Became Effective September 1; Rates and 
Advantages Given by J. J. Gallagher, 
State Insurance Fund 





All farming employers in the state of 
California, effective September 1, have 
been automatically included under the 
Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance and 
Safety Act of the state, unless the far- 
mer elects to reject the law. This fol- 
lows a legislative act passed at the last 
session of the California legislature. 

It is believed that many farmers who 
have never chosen to come under the 
present law, and who do not now carry 
compensation insurance, will be desirous 
of obtaining insurance and that they will 
also be interested in securing informa- 
tion as to the policies and the probable 
cost of insurance. 

According to J. J. Gallagher, secretary 
of the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund of California, insurance can be ob- 
tained by an employer from either the 
State Compensation Fund, or from any 
private company writing compensation 
insurance, by giving information as to 
the number of his employes, an esti- 
mate of his total probable annual pay- 
roll, total acreage, location of farm, to- 
gether with certain other details. 

Don’t Cover Members of Family 


“Unless specifically requested and the 
policy is so endorsed,” says Mr. Gallag- 
her, “the insurance will not cover any 
members of an individual’s family. If 
the applicant desires insurance on any 
member of his family, he should give 
names of such members, relationship, 
age on last birthday, nature of work to 
be performed and probable annual earn- 
ings. 

“It is not customary for employers to 
include themselves under their compen- 
sation policies. Such insurance is not 
only expensive, but in addition, a com- 
pensation policy is only intended to take 
care of injuries arising out of or hap- 
pening during the course of employment, 
while the employer, as an individual, is 
looking for protection against all in- 
juries and for the twenty-four hours in 
each day. 

“We, therefore, recommend that, for 
himself, the employer take out either life 
or personal accident insurance. How- 
ever, if the employer wishes to be in- 
cluded or wishes coverage for members 
of his family, the additional coverage 
can be arranged by endorsement. The 
cost, depending on the work and salary 
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will be at least $57.51 per year, for each 
individual so insured. 

The Rates 

“The following classifications and rates 
will apply on the normal payroll usual 
or incidental to the operation of a farm: 
No. 0006. Farming and/or ranching, in- 
cluding casual labor and household 
domestic employes in connection 
therewith, drivers, chauffeurs and 
their helpers (excluding operation of 
farm machinery away from _prem- 
ises of insured). Rate, $2.13 on each 
$100 of payroll. 

. 0050 Farming machinery, operation 
of, tractors, threshing, shredding, 
ensilage cutting, harvesting and hay 
baling, away from premises of in- 
sured, including drivers, chauffeurs 
and their helpers. Rate, $4.89 on 
each $100 of payroll. 

It is permissible to segregate fruit 
picking payroll in connection with farm- 
ing risks where a bona fide fruit pick- 
ing crew is maintained, and the annual 
payroll for fruit picking i is at least $2,500, 
the following classification applying in 
the event this segregation is in order: 
No. 0160 Fruit picking, including box 

manufacturing. Rate, $1 on each 
$100 of payroll. 

Policies are issued and the _ initial 
premium computed on the basis of the 
payroll estimate furnished by the em- 
ployer. Then during the policy term the 
employer must keep an accurate record 
of the wages paid to all employes and the 
classification of their work. After pol- 
icy expiration this payroll is furnished 
to the insurance carrier, the actual prem- 
ium determined and an adjustment made. 

Minimum Premium Is $15 

The State Compensation Insurance 
Fund’s minimum premium for a_ policy 
where the employer works his own place 
exclusively is $15. This means that ona 
payroll of $704 per year or less, ex- 
pended exclusively on his own farm, a 
policy would cost $15. Where work is 
performed away from the employer's 
farm, the premium will depend on the 
amount of payroll divided between em- 
ployees working on the employer’s own 
farm and the amount for labor on the 
premises of others. When the payroll 
or work performed away from the em- 
ployer’s own premises is in the majority, 
or where the farmer is engaged exclusive- 
ly in contract farming, such as hay bal- 
ing, contract plowing, contract harvest- 
ing, or the operation of other farm ma- 
chinery on a contract basis, the minimum 
fee is $50. This fee will cover approxl 
mately $1,022 payroll at the $4.89 rate. 





PLANS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The legislative program of the New 
York State Federation of Labor as tt 
gards insurance was indicated this wee 
at the annual convention of the federa- 
tion of its president, John Sullivan © 
New York City. Mr. Sullivan said: 

“Although the quality and quantity of 
amendments to the state labor law am 
workmen’s compensation act, secured at 
the 1927 session of our state legislature 
exceeds in a marked degree the volume 
of remedial and protective labor legisla- 
tion gained in any annual session since 
1913, yet there remains much to be ac- 
complished in this field. We have 4 
ready submitted to the Industrial Survey 
Commission a tentative list of neede 
amendments which will form the basis 0 
our convention work in discussing 2" 
adopting our complete legislative pt 
gram for 1928,” 








